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TALKED IN THE SANCTUM. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


E wERE aimlessly discussing the Chinese-Jap- 
anese—Korean War, when the Parson entered 
the room, accompanied by our Occasional Vis- 
itor. We were unaffectedly thankful for the 
interruption. I think we were growing biasé, 
and then the sun was pouring recklessly into our big 
south window, flooding the Artist’s table and spread- 
ing among us a spirit of benevolent discontent. The 
Artist should have pulled down the shade, which he 
did not do: no one else felt called upon to make the 
exertion, and the Office Boy was after proof. 

The Contributor, who had taken part in Sher- 
man’s March to the Sea, and was not ashamed of it, 
had been maintaining with his usual “servigrousness,” 
that war was an element, not an accident of human- 
ity ; that every war marked an onward step in the 
march of civilization; that it was as much of a neces- 

sity now as it was when the Lord sent the hosts of Israel out to do battle with 
the Philistines. 

“It is the human expression of a divine axiom,—fear begets wisdom. A 
race that fears neither God nor man eats one another, or as the Bible puts it, a 
nation that will not serve God must perish.” 

This last was thrown out after the Parson made his entry, and was meant 
for him. The Contributor honestly thinks he is wily ; but his sophistry is, broad- 
ly speaking, too palpable to raise even a pitying smile. 

The Parson coughed deprecatingly, —a ministerial clearing of the decks 
for action, as it were. When the Parson was younger he had a chance to 
turn the other cheek, and remain safely at home when his country was in dan- 
ger ; he went to the front —as a private — and stayed there a year after the Con- 
tributor returned, with the wound in his hip that has so much to do with the 
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acridity of his temper. For the last twenty-odd years he has prescribed the 
doctrine of peace and good-will in a fashionable church that has high gothic 
arches, among which his voice at times plays hide-and-seek, and a double row of 
heavy pseudo-granite pillars, behind which he is as often “tho’ lost to view to 
memory dear.” In the winter-time the hot air from its furnaces ascends to the 
twilight of the groined ceilings, and keeps company with the good man’s voice, 
to the shivering discomfort of his listeners. 

We have chaffed him many times about this absurd style of building the 
churches of his sect, but he always smiles good-naturedly, asks why we insist 
on coming Sunday after Sunday, the bare-faced fisher, and insists we would not 
feel at home listening to our Bible lesson in the orchestra chairs of the Baldwin. 

He may be right, still it is no argument. Gothic churches are to blame for 
more pneumonia and colds in the head than all the fogs that ever came in 
through the Golden Gate. 

The Parson. “I have heard the same thing charged to the account of fu- 
nerals. The arguments are all on the side of cremation; still the old-fashioned 
burial holds its popularity.” 

The Reader. “ Last Sunday I sat for an hour behind a mottled pillar in the 
Parson’s cathedral. I heard fourteen words, and did not escape the collection 
plate. I left in anything but a Sunday state of mind. 

“When Westminster Abbey was built our ancestors existed in stone houses- 
of-refuge with oiled paper in the windows. Today, the poorest of us live in 
houses that contain conveniences that Croesus, Esquire, could not have bought, 
and we continue to worship in small Westminster Abbeys.” 

The Contributor. “Tut, tut, I was saying that war is a necessity,— at least, 
it is inevitable. In the present Chino-—Japanese imbroglio there may be no high 
principle involved. Well and good! The Japanese have in twenty years lived 
five centuries of national life. To have lived through the transition state of mod- 
ern Japan, ought to make one feel preternaturally old. Discussing Darwinism, 
parliamentary institutions, and scientific belligerence, Japan is yet, in time, but 
a step removed from the Middle Ages. The old Samurai who greeted us on the 
streets of the then treaty port of Kanagawa, not further back than the centen- 
nial year, wore a cue and two swords; today, but for.a certain obliqueness of 
eyes and scantiness of beard, he might pass for an American, in his neat suit of 
dittos and black pot hat. Commodore Perry’s guns began what Japan’s guns 
will perfect,—the complete Americanizing of Japan. Withal, the Japanese are 
wise in their day, far-seeing in their policy :— When the United States closed 
her doors to the teeming population of the Celestial Empire, Japan was quick to 
recognize the fact that her salvation and international importance lay in discard- 
ing her own artistic dress tor one of Lowell shoddy, substituting a democracy 
for an oligarchy, buying a navy and opening schools, an idea which was carried 
out with a parrot-like imitativeness and an owl-like wisdom. Its historical unique- 
ness lies rather in its rapid and thorough fulfillment than in its conception.” 

The Occasional Visitor. ‘There is nothing slow about the Japanese tute- 
lary simulacrum of Father Time!”’ 

The Contributor. ‘“ The war, moreover, will do more to open China to the 
world than a thousand years of commerce, missions, and intercourse. Whether 
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Japan is the victor or China successfully resists her attacks, makes no difference. 
The vast stagnant pool has been stirred, and the poison that has lurked over it 
must rise. The only thing I fear is, that when once the great Chinese hive be- 
gins to swarm, that there will be no stopping it.” 

The Parson. “Then you admit that war is not an unmixed blessing. As I 
read history, war has no good results except when there is an overshadowing 
principle at stake. Our two wars with England, the Civil war, like the war of 
the Reformation, the defeat of the Spanish Armada, the expulsion of the Sara- 
cens from Spain, are entirely different affairs from the present war, the guer- 
rilla fights in the South American states, the war of the Roses, or the war of the 
Spanish Succession. There is all the difference between them that there is 
between the man who fights in defense of his life and liberty, and the brutes 
who fight for plunder. The United States, England, France, and Germany, owe 
something to civilization and religion, and they should interfere in this great 
loss of life and treasure, and forcibly arbitrate such childish quarrels. They are 
a disgrace to history. We are nothing more than spectators at a prize-fight.” 

The Contributor. “Exactly, spectators, referees, judges, and best of all, 
purse-holders. As for me, I have a gallery seat and my eyesight is poor, but the 
sound of the blows makes my old blood tingle.” 

The Reader. “It ought to bea good war,— morally good,— high-toned and 
civilized, as Christian nations have armed and drilled both sides, and Christian 
nations hope to progress in the art of war by the object lessons in the efficiency 
and deficiency of our modern pneumatic guns, smokeless powder, and naval 
coats-of-mail! Is it for nothing that the greatest naval battle since Nelson’s 
time has been fought off the mouth of the Yalu, with the largest and most per- 
fect battle-ships extant? Or, is it for the benefit of Secretary Herbert?” 

The Poet. “The last dispatches from Pekin are to the effect that the 
mighty Li Hung Chang has lost another peacock feather, which is the third, 
not counting his yellow jacket, red vest, blue socks, and auburn wig. May he 
get them all back and lose nothing further, before the cold weather comes on.” 

The Artist. “I suspect that the Parson might find good material for Home 
Mission work, right here in the Sanctum.” 

The Parson. “I have been doing Home Mission work in the Circle for 
the past twenty years, and unless I am no judge of human character —”’ 

Then the Parson paused and blushed,—a smile, broad but kindly, had gone 
echoing from eye to eye around the room. 

The Parson was no judge of human nature, and there was a good story that 
went to prove it. It is common property! 

One night, long after the golden haze had been lost in the gray mists that 
hang about Tamalpais, the Parson opened the door of the Rectory to a spinster 
of uncertain age and country appearance. There was a wild look in the babyish 
blue eyes and a pleading, wistful expression in her drawn, yellow face. She pas- 
sionately informed the sympathetic man of God that she had been praying for 
years for a husband, that her supplications had at last been answered, the Lord 
having directed her on this particular evening to go to the Episcopalian Rec- 
tory and await the coming of the long-expected. 

Wishing to humor one who, he was satisfied, was deranged,— being a good 
“judge of human nature,”— he left her in the drawing-room until the clock in 
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his steeple announced the hour of midnight. The maiden looked so forlorn, 
yet confident, that the Parson went to his bed allowing her to hold her vigil 
alone. Inthe kindness of his heart he even went so far as to set before hera 
small glass of wine and some sweet crackers. 

In the morning the aged female was gone,—so was the Parson’s silverware. 
There were tracks of her man in the soft earth outside the butler’s pantry. She 
had not waited in vain. 

The Contributor. “I admire the tact with which you all shift from the mat- 
ter under discussion, but I arise to a question of privilege. May I have a few 
last words? Thanks. 

“ The worst, the most sanguine, the seemingly most uncalled-for wars, that 
ever disgraced the annals of history, have in the end proved a blessing to man- 
kind. The first French Revolution, in which enough innocent blood flowed to 
float the Oregon, startled Europe, intellectually as well as politically, from the 
sepulchral repose of the last century, shook the old continent to its center, and 
impregnated the entire social system with new elements, both of good and evil, 
woke it up, and set inquiring minds to work to an extent before unknown. The 
Napoleonic wars, unjustified and unprincipled, overthrew the feudal system, 
tore down oligarchy, the divine right of kings, and made republicanism possible 
in Europe,—” 

“1 confess,” interrupted the Parson, smiling blandly, “that like the Thessa- 
lonians I am ‘shaken and troubied in mind.’ ” 


THERE is no use in trying to carry a spontaneous conversation to a logical 
conclusion. The mere effort would sap all the spontaneity out of it ina moment. 
There is no originality or brilliancy in the word “ chestnuts,” but it is express- 
ive, even among savants, and will bring a haranguer,—like the Contributor, 
for example,— off his winged horse in an instant. Our talks were never seri- 
ous for more than a moment at a time; not long enough for any one of us to ride 
a hobby. We were all too indifferent to one another’s opinions. Had we been 
called together to grow] at and reform politics, law, art, or literature, called to- 
gether at a certain time for a set purpose, no one would have thought of saying 
“ chestnuts,” or of strolling out of the room at a most critical moment. 

For one I do not believe in clubs,— that is, mutual improvement clubs. De- 
bating societies for boys are a most useful adjunct to a school, and a vast bene- 
fit to the debaters ; but Thursday, or Friday, or Saturday evening clubs for the 
study of Browning or Guy Fawkes are, beyond the “ refreshments ” and the so- 
cial part, absurd. Simply because the hour of 8 p. M. is set for the worship of 
Oscar Wilde and his works, is no reason why we should be in perfect unison 
with the subject. At that particular hour I may feel more like being at the Tiv- 
oli, or you may be pining for an airing on the front of a cable car. I do not be- 
lieve that any great good ever came of ten men and twenty women listening 
for an hour to an essay on the ** Whichness-of-the-Here,” when any one of the 


number could derive twice the benefit from reading Emerson on the same sub- 
ject in the quiet ude of his own study, when the spirit moved him. There is no 
spontaneity, no originality, no laughter, nothing but yawns and a sense of duty. 
The Artist pulled down the shade, and — 
The Office Boy. “ Proof.” 
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DRAKE’S 


and fish yarns. Some 
of them are fabulous 
and none of them are 
modest. Some are 
all false ; few entire- 
ly veracious. But the 
greatest and truest 
of them all is to be 
told in these pages, 
f which shall relate how 
} \¢ the depths of the sea are 
[h/ yt NW ° se 
P* 2 4 ( made to yield up their life 
~~ &-<s? that the fish supply of San 
Francisco shall not be lacking. 

A huge seine is dragged miles for 
hours by steam tugs, at Drake’s Bay, 
six days of every week in the year, and 
not hundreds of fish are caught, but 
thousands; not hundred-weights, but 
tons. Five tons is not an unusual haul 
fora quiet sea. They make two hauls 
a day,—sometimes three,—and they 
throw away more fish in a day than are 
caught at any other place in the world 
at one time by a single crew of fisher- 
men. Sometimes they drag the big 
seine only a mile off shore, sometimes 
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BAY FISHING. 


five miles or seven miles out, as the fish 
may be running ; and the course is from 
Double Point to Point Reyes, or vice 
versa, as the tide is flowing. Always 
they drag against the tide. Two steam 
tugs are employed, the Golden Gate 
and the Farragut, one at each end of a 
hundred-fathom hawser, with the seine 
between and below them, scouring the 
very mud from the sea bottom, and 
snaring all manner of marine life, from 
the great hundred-pound cod to the 
small jelly-fish, too obtuse to slime its 
way out through the meshes. It would 
be difficult accurately to estimate the 
enormity of the catch, for so large a 
share of it is wasted. One could hardly 
exaggerate it. 

It is a thing to see and remember, 
this fishing at Drake’s Bay. And few 
see it ; for the five wealthy Italians and 
Slavs who control the business guard 
its details jealously from the public 
eye. One must have a written permit 
from A. Paladini, the president of the 
company, or the sanction of Captain 
Costa, its manager, before the voyage 
on the Farragut may be made. And 
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these are difficult to obtain. Some 
years ago one of the newspapers sent a 
writer up to these waters, with instruc- 
tions to report the quantity of fish wan- 
tonly destroyed, and the proximity to 
land in which the drags were made. 
His report was severe, more so perhaps 
than the facts of the case warranted ; 
for the best evidence that these fisher- 
men do no lasting harm to the fish sup- 
ply along the coast lies in the fact that 
though they have dragged their huge 
net in this vicinity for nearly ten years, 
the hauls made at present are as fruit- 
ful as when this mode of fishing was 
inaugurated. At any rate, the scathing 
was fruitless. There is no law limiting 
the distance from shore inside of which 
seine fishing may not be pursued on the 
Pacific Coast, though in almost every 
other part of the world the limit is 
fixed by statute at from two to five 
miles. But this newspaper scathing 


made it more difficult than ever to gain 
permission from the company to make 


the trip on one of its vessels. Now the 
rule is that no stranger shall be per- 
mitted aboard either the Farragut or 
the Golden Gate, and this rule is only 
abrogated by the 
exercise of a deal 
of diplomacy, or 
what the _politi- 
cians know as a 
strong “ pull.” 
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But suppose the diplomacy or the 
“pull” has been successful, as it was 
in one case.] {The next consideration is 
the loss of fa night’s sleep, for at three 
o'clock in the morning the Farragut 
steams away from her berth at Fisher- 
man’s Wharf. Unless it be Sunday 
morning, the{Golden Gate lies at anchor 
under the lee of Point Reyes, making 
only weekly trips to the city, while the 
Farragut takes out the crew and brings 
in the fish. It is usually foggy along 
the water front and on the Bay, if no- 
where else, at this early hour, and if the 
moon be late,fas it was on this occasion, 
the lights on Telegraph Hill show 
weirdly through the mist and gloom, and 
the shadowy outlinesf{of things revealed 
by their glare appear like specters of a 
supernatural world. Maybe it is but 
the astral bodies of men and things now 
visible in the grim and uncertain gray- 
ness. One is apt to be struck by the 
fancy, at any rate, as the ghostly out- 
lines of the shore and its shipping glide 
silently by, {while §the little steamer 
plunges intofthe blackness of space that 
lies beyond toward the Golden Gate. 
The blackness is penetrated here and 
there by red sparks, that seem to be 
suspended in the night like the glowing 
wings of fireflies. 

When the last of these sparks is left 
astern,—if you choose the latter part of 
September for the voyage,—the moon 

is just cropping up over the 
black hills of Marin, and a 
good deal of the fog has fallen 
into the water. Now the 
weird aspect of things is 
changed, and though theshad- 
ows are more intense, and the 
world has taken on a more def- 
inite phase, there is a faint 
suggestion of the coming day 
in the eastern skies, and a 
glancing beam of light on the 
waves when you look back 
toward the Point Bonita light. 
Almost opposite, on the left, 
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is the Point Lobos light. When these 
are passed, the Golden Gate is behind 
you, and the small craft has entered the 
big swells of the heaving sea. 

Though there is no wind blowing, and 
the bay was calm and smooth, there is 
a deal of plunging and rolling now, as 
the Farragut gets fairly into the trough 
of the current that sweeps in and out 
over the bar. It is almost daylight be- 
fore Point Bonita is rounded and the 
North Passage entered. It is always 
rough here. But the crew below sleep 
on serenely. The engineer dozes at his 
post. Captain Antoni looks out from 
the pilot-house to remark that it is calm 
this morning,—which you find it hard 
to believe What with the great heav- 


ings of the uneasy sea, and the fishy 
smell that clings to every part of the 
vessel, it is more than likely that there 
are certain uneasy heavings within you. 
Captain Antoni, who is a hardy Greek, 
looks out again from the pilot-house, as 
you lean over the side of the boat, to 


say that it will do you good, and give 
you an appetite for breakfast. 

And so you find it, too, when at six 
o'clock you stand with the crew around 
the closed hatch over the fo’castle, and 
share with them a breakfast of sole fried 
in olive oil, a green vegetable or two, 
some dry bread, and claret that has the 
taste of nectar. But the day’s work is 
begun before breakfast. Double Point 
is reached by six o’clock, and you are 
nearly thirty miles up the coast. Three 
shrill whistles pipe all hands on deck. 
Fifteen minutes Jater the fishing waters 
have been reached and the Golden Gate 
sighted. The two vessels approach each 
other, and when the distance between 
them is as narrow as it may safely be in 
these choppy waters, a coiled line is 
thrown from the Farragut to the Golden 
Gate. At the end of this line is the 
hawser, to which the seine is attached. 
The tugs separate, the seine falls into 
the water between them, and the drag is 
commenced. Slowly, very slowly, the 
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“(GIFTED WITH THE VIRTUE OF GREAT PATIENCE,” 


two steamers proceed up the coast to- 
ward Point Reyes, a distance of about 
three miles. Then it is that breakfast 
is in order. This is not an elaborate af- 
fair, as you have seen; but you partake 
of it with rare zest, and would be happy 
could all your meals be so appetizing. 
It is a simple matter to clear away the 
remains of this morning meal, and when 
this is done the fish baskets and scoop. 
nets and shovels are brought up from 
the zinc-lined fish bins that take up 
all the space below decks abaft of the 
house. Now there is a season of wait- 
ing, but this is no hardship for the 
crew of Latin and Slav fishermen. To 
aman they are gifted with the virtue 
of great patience, and they will work 
hard enough by and by to make amends 
for their present idleness. 
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Meanwhile the seine is dragging, drag- 
ging, accumulating its great load of 
sole and flounder, and hake and crabs, 
and cod and sharks, its devil fish and 
star fish, and shells and stingrays, and 
mud and what not. For three hours 
the drag continues, but as all things 
must cease, so does even this tiresome 
drag come to an end. The Golden Gate 
pipes the signal. The Farragut comes 
to almost a dead stop, while the other 
steamer crosses over, and passes in its 
end of the long line. The fifty fathoms 
of the two hawsers are wound in on the 
steam windlass, and neatly coiled at the 
stern. The wet rope slips on the smooth 
bar of the windlass, and makes a creak- 
ing noise that sounds loud and weird. 

This is the signal for the feathered 
tribes that haunt these waters. They 
come in flocks of thousands until the 
air seems black with them, and you 
could scarcely fling a stone in the water 
without striking one. Among them are 
many varieties of aquatic fowl, but the 
gulls, shags, and murres, are by far the 
most numerous. First the shiny black 
shags, looking sleek and genteel, paddle 
gracefully in between the steamers, and 
take up positions of advantage at about 
the spot where the seine may be ex- 
pected first to show itself at the surface. 
The dusty, mud-colored murres are more 
ravenous in their demeanor, but also 
more tardy. They come next, at a 
rough-and-tumble pace, now fluttering 
along the surface, now diving, now pad- 
dling their way to the common rendez- 
vous. Come now the “broad-winged 
sea-gulls, never at rest.” The gulls 
hover about in the air, as they do on 
the Bay about the ferry boats. But you 
never saw such handsome gulls as these 
on the Bay. White as snow are their 
body feathers, with pretty pink beaks 
and claws, and wings of coal blackness 
bordered perfectly by a narrow strip of 
white. 

You wonder where all the birds come 
from, but if you look off towards the 


shore you see a broken reef of sharp, 
low rocks that extends at intervals from 
the north end of Bolinas Bay clear to 
Point Reyes, at distances varying from 
a few yards to half a mile from the land. 
Among these rocks and inside the reef 
are the rock cod fisheries. The patches 
of white on the larger of these rocks 
show them to be inhabited by the feath- 
ered tribes. 

And now, amid all this splashing on 
the water and fluttering in the air, this 
feathery turmoil and excitement, there 
comes a single beautiful and stately 
albatross,—a somewhat rare bird in this 
vicinity,—floating gracefully and with 
marked dignity behind the shiny black 
shags. It is not his place to rush and 
hurry like the common herd, he seems 
to say, but he arrives in ample time, 
just the same. 

Meanwhile the great hawsers have 
been coiled up, and the long arms of 
the seine are beginning to show above 
the water on the starboard quarter. 
Now the windlass winds more slowly, 
and a full force of steam is needed 
to wind it at all, for there is at least a 
ton,and maybe five tons, or even more, 
of wriggling, squirming marine life in 
the huge net. When its arms have been 
hauled up on deck and held there by 
main force, the seine hangs like a bag 
at the side of the vessel, and the labor- 
ious work of, landing the catch begins. 
This is accomplished by lifting out the 
fish with big scoop nets, so heavy that 
two or three men are required to man- 
ipulate one scoop. The mouth of the 
bag-like seine is broad open now, and 
the waves wash out some of the smaller 
fish to become food for the fowls. 

Now, if ever, extremes meet. Here 
is the life of the skies descending to the 
surface of the water, to meet the living 
things from the depths of the ocean. 
They meet half way, and the higher 
order preys upon the lower. The shags 
and murres draw nearer as the seine is 
lifted higher. They dive like boys in 
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the mill pond. Presently they return 
to the surface, having pulled out from 
the meshes of the seine perhaps a floun- 
der or a rock cod,and you see them 
gulping hard in their efforts to force a 
flounder with a diameter of three inches 
down a half-inch throat. You think the 
feat cannot be performed, and are watch- 
ing to see the fish discarded for a smaller 
one. But at the third or fourth gulp it 
is done, and down go the birds for more 
fish. 

The albatross waits calmly and pa- 
tiently. If a floating fish passes near 
him, well and good. He bends his long 
neck with a certain ceremonial grace, 
and catches the fish in his beak. But 
he is not impatient. He knows what 
will happen soon,— which is, that with- 
out any effort of his own more food than 
he could consume in a year will be cast 
overboard bythe fishermen. And he 
knows that when this happens there 
will be enough and to spare for himself 
and all his feathered kind that are pres- 
ent. 

But the other birds do not reason 
thus. The shags and the murres are 
born hunters. They disdain the float- 
ing fish, and prefer to steal their break- 
fast directly from the seine. The gulls 
make a great noise, and swoop down to 
the surface for the floating food. But 
they do not dive, perhaps for fear of 
wetting their elegant costumes. 

The work of landing the catch goes 
on with awill. The sea seems to have 
given up all its life to these rapacious 
fishermen, as the thousands upon thou- 
sands of the finny tribe, and the sheli 
tribe, and the things without either 
shell or fin, are cast out of the scoop- 
nets upon the bare decks. Soon the 
men are wading in fish, knee deep, and 
every lurch of the vessel threatens to 
flop over a few thousand into their native 
element. 

Devilfish, starfish, shells, dozens of 
crabs, hundreds of rays, and thousands 
of sole and flounder, with a sprinkling 
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of hake and kingfish and cod, with now 
and then arock cod or tom cod, and other 
fishes not plentiful in these waters, are 
swish-swashing about in their own slime 
and mud from the bottom of the sea, 
and eight rubber-booted men are walk- 
ing on them and among them as though 
they were stepping in that depth of 
water. 

Only an expert ichthyologist could 
name all the varieties of marine life 
found in this enormous catch; but the 
rays, flounder, and sole, predominate, 
and these, like most of the varieties 
caught, are of almost all sizes, from the 
smallest to the largest. 

When the seine has been quite emp- 
tied to cast again into the water for the 
second drag, the work of sorting over 
the catch begins. Some of the crew go 
about with boat hooks spiking the lar- 
gest of the worthless fish and casting 
them overboard, and either spiking or 
crushing the shells of the big crabs be- 
neath their feet. Only the smallest of 
the crabs are saved for the market, and 
it would seem to the novice to be enough 
to throw the others into the water with- 
out harming them. But these fisher- 
men have a special grievance against 
the crustacean monsters, and seem to 
derive a keen sense of satisfaction from 
their wanton destruction. If they were 
put back into the sea alive, there would 
only be so many more of them to find 
their way to the reef and prey on the 
rock cod, upon whose plentiful catch 
depends the livelihood of not a few of 
the Italian fishermen that go out in 
small boats. 

These same men with their boat-hooks 
toss aside into different piles the differ- 
ent varieties of the large fish. The rest 
of the crew take baskets and large coal 
shovels as their implements in the work 
of sorting. Only the very choicest of all 
but the best varieties are kept. All the 
others are thrown overboard, a far great- 
er number than are preserved. The fish 
are all dead before they strike the wa- 
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ter, and fall easy prey to the fowls. 
Truly, the slaughter is somewhat appall- 
ing. If all the fish that are caught in 
these waters were kept for the market, 
flounders could be selling for a penny a 
pound and sole could be given away as 
a premium. 

Now Mr. Dignity, the big albatross, 
gets his feast, but stil] he does not hurry 
nor rush for his prey, though the more 
rapacious gulls press him hard some- 
times, and steal many a delicate morsel 
almost from his very beak. 

In the winter, when the sea is very 
rough,the same kind of fish that arenow 
thrown away by the ton are brought to 
the market. Dragging the huge seine 


is difficult work then, and what is still 
more difficult is safely to land the catch. 
Frequently more than half of it is lost 
overboard in the process of landing. 

By noon the decks are cleared, and the 
fish stored away in the zinc-lined com- 
partments below decks. 


The albatross 
has disappeared, and the gulls and shags 
and murres have gone back to their white 
rocks. Ordinarily but two hauls are 
made each day. The exception, in clear 
weather, is on Thursday, when an extra 
haul is made for the Friday market. But 
this is not Thursday, so when the sec- 
ond drag is completed the Golden Gate 
stands off for her berth at Point Reyes, 
while the Farragut points her prow 
homeward. But slowly she steams, very 
slowly, so as not to reach Fisherman’s 
Wharf before all the work is done, and 
the decks washed, and the men havetime 
to cast off their oilskins and get into 
their city attire. Most of them live on 
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the boat, and for this reason care little 
as to when she reaches the dock ; but in 
a rude way they have their toilets to 
make and the vessel to put in ship-shape 
order before appearing in evidence at 
home, and undergoing the scrutinizing 
eye of Captain Peter Costa. 

Not until the Point Bonita lighthouse 
is sighted does the engineer clap ona 
full pressure of steam, and then the Far- 
ragut, favored by wind and tide, almost 
flies down the North Passage, turns in- 
to the Golden Gate, and picks her way 
carefully but swiftly through the craft in 
the Bay, reaching Fisherman’s Wharf 
by six o’clock. 

But there is still an hour’s work for 
the crew. The day’s catch must be 
packed in boxes and carefully piled up 
on the wharf, Captain Peter Costa stand- 
ing silently and grimly by, watching ev- 
ery movement. Peter Costa is a taciturn 
Spaniard and a typical fisherman. He 
wears a blue flannel shirt and no sus- 
penders, but he isa rich man for all that, 
and a one fifth owner of the biggest fish 
monopoly in the world. His company 
supplies the fish market of the entire 
Coast, and a good many boxes of their 
wares find their way as far eastward as 
Denver and Salt Lake in the course of 
a year. This Peter Costa is both feared 
and admired by the Slavs and Latins 
who work underhim. You can find him 
almost any hour of the day, standing 
silently and ‘thoughtfully at the head 
of Fisherman’s Wharf. He is like the 
Sphinx, but is only one element of the 
whole strange and picturesque equip- 
ment. 


James H. Griffes. 
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WOOD AND WAVE 


FROM GREEN LEAF 


Two sounds in nature are to the sense 
of hearing very nearly interchangeable, 
namely, a strong wind blowing through 
a great forest, and the surf-rhythm of 
the sea, or of any sea-like body of water. 
The eyes being closed, and the ear hav- 
ing all sensation vested in itself, the 
identity of the two sounds becomes 
most complete. The one voice seems 
as old as the other. It is true that the 
wind will die off, or temporarily be 
absent from, the vast volume of green 
boughs; but while the zolian murmur 
lasts, the imagination finds the same 
quality of perpetuity in that sound as 
in the ceaseless burden of waters. The 
poet of Hyperion gives the following 
sentiment to the God Oceanus : — 

‘** My voice is but the voice of winds and waves, 
No, more than winds and waves can I avail.” 
But when a forest stands by the sea, 

and when that forest answers the grave 
ruler of waters, oracle for oracle, then to 
the listening human soul, the “ voice of 
winds and waves” is most imperious 
and invincible, reaching from antiquity 
to unimaginable futurity, — or rather, 
ignoring that there is either antiquity 
or futurity, 

That listening soul is also confirmed 
in its occasional apprehension of its 
own littleness, and of its orphanage,— 
so far as it may have entertained the 
fond conceit of being related to Nature, 
or cared for by that personified power. 

The “voice of winds and waves” 27- 
ferentially says that man has never 
been heard of ; nor cradle-song nor re- 
quiem is for him, though he construes 
such pleasing flattery to himself, while 
he listens to this elemental harmony. 
No; there is elemental indifference as 

!Lake Erie and its southern shore. 
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vast as the harmony (when he listens 
more closely). Let him hasten to shut 
out the melancholy message to the 
Soul, by claiming for her an unwasting 
continuance which heeds as little mun- 
dane shrinking and perturbations. 
Meanwhile, the little flower blooms, 
and breathes gently, in these whispering 
aisles of woodland, and the gull with 
white wing-tip— like foam to foam — 
glances along the wave crest ; and are 
not both oblivious of the consideration 
which detains us,— us only? No infec- 
tion of human egotism can reach them. 


THE MURMUR OF THE SHELL. 


Holding the sea-shell to his wizard ear, 
‘*°*Tis not alone the sea’s deep voice,” he said, 
‘** But all the whispers of the world I hear,— 
Gossip of life and rumors from the dead !” 


THE sunshine of early June hurries 
into bloom plants that but lately seemed 
to ask all summer to grow and mature 
in. The bud of the morning, in these 
days, is in bloom before night, and the 
woods grow dense and the grass deep- 
ens almost from hour to hour. The 
afternoon sun burnishes all white ob- 
jects at a distance, and makes of a dan- 
delion seed-ball a thing of splendor, and 
turns the spider-web upon the grass into 
fabric of spun silver. The willows by 
the stream look like green plumes, and 
as though, if a breeze should come, they 
would dance away, away on its breath. 

All this we see, sitting in the shady 
porch of the woods, with all its arcana 
and whispers behind us. The slight 
breeze that stirs the foliage is only suf- 
ficient to suggest the noise of mysteri- 
ous, light footfalls coming and going, 
through those cool recesses we have 
just left. 
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Some of the little attendant, inquisi- 
tive spirits have followed us, and yet 
keep up a shy but jealous scrutiny. 
Such is the red-start flitting elusively 
in the branches just overhead. The 
chewink appears, disappears, reappears, 
among the underbrush and stumps of 
the half-cleared ground close by us. 
Over head and neck he wears a black 
mask, and his colors specially fit him to 
haunt, unobserved, the “ slashing” with 
its charred wood and brown-stemmed 
briers. 

Of the birds that haunt marshy and 
watery grounds, it may be observed that 
their voices have vocal qualities suiting 
such places, and reminding us of the 
notes of thehylas. At a little distance 
the ejaculations of the blackbirds come 
to me with the similitude of running 
water slipping over a pebbly bed,—half 
chime, half chatter. I remember, too, 


that the song of the bird, its habits as 
well, can never be quite estranged from 
the ways and haunts to which Nature 


appointed it. For instance, the notes 
of a tame Wilson’s thrush always sug- 
gest wild, woody, and wet places, in the 
liquid quality of the sound. And this 
particular bird, when temporarily re- 
leased from his cage, seeks cover under 
some piece of furniture, as a chair or 
table, (to him representing, perhaps, 
underbrush and greenwood security,) 
and thence pours forth his rich notes, 
with their strain of the sylvan echo in 
all the song-closes. 


Our talk turned upon the recognition 
of a tree by its bark only, — and we be- 
gan to make observations on this score. 
Near by was a white ash tree, which, in 
color and markings of the bark, sug- 
gested wet clay with the imprinted 
tracks of a pigeon’s foot, —the tracks all 
pointing up the stem of the tree. The 
trunk of a sycamore, with its inter- 
spersed patches of bark and smooth 
spots of inner cuticle, looked like the 
first rough draft of an intended wood- 
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land fresco, provokingly abandoned be- 
fore the design was fairly indicated. An 
old beech trunk, with its inhospitable 
hard gray surface, very sparingly frilled 
with lichen, reminded us of the oldest 
headstones in oldburial grounds. A pep- 
peridge tree had scales like a dragon’s, 
or by compliment, rugged plates to his 
armor, showing that he had once been 
a doughty knight over whom a trans- 
forming charm had been uttered, caus- 
ing him forever to stand in that one 
spot. And lastly, a lady-like silver 
birch in light green tunic, showing a 
satin-smooth ankle clad in gray, at- 
tracted our attention. We thought, 
could we disenchant the silent figures 
around us, what lovely and stately fav- 
orites of old fable might step forth to 
welcome us to their goodly company. 
And among these, necessarily, some 
changelings of aboriginal type; for all 
our trees run not back to Greek or to 
Roman tradition and lineage. 


TueyY tell me, in this neighborhood, 
of a dreamy youth, a creature irrelevant 
to the human life around him, or as they 
phrase it, “ not quite right in the upper 
story,” who used to drift about in his 
boat, and spend whole days inthe woods, 
—atrophyless hunter. He may have 
been merely a poet who wrote no verses, 
a right good philosopher who troubled 
neither the world nor himself with any 
attempt to expound his views. However 
that be, this account remains of him: 
Once, returning from an all-day’s range 
through these very woods, then much 
denser than now, he related that for 
some time he tried to get a shot ata 
bird which kept escaping him through 
the trees. At last the bird alighted on 
a lower bough, and in full sight. He 
saw that it was a “ mournin’ dove.” He 
was about to shoot, when all at once, 
(to use his own words) “ the bird began 
a-sobbin’ an’ a cryin’—an’ she said — 
says she, ‘ Woe, woe, woe t’ ye, tf ye kill 
me !’” 
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I am reminded to write down this 
story, by hearing, at this very moment, 
that peculiar sobbing note, and the self- 
same deploring syllables which arrested 
the fancy-struck hunter. Yes, the voice 
must be that of a descendant of the wild 
dove spared by the poetic forester! 
“Woe, woe, woe!” to any whose mer- 
cies be less! 


SITTING among the driftwood on the 
beach, (perhaps, from above, a conspic- 
uous object on account of my black 
dress foiled by the white sand,) I was 
aware of being inspected from that 
rather unusual point of view. The old 
eagle who has his aerie in one of the tall 
trees close by sailed up out of his fast- 
ness. With magically few strokes of 
his strong wings, swimming through the 
air like a row-boat that a last careless 
dip of the oars brings to beach, the old 
bird o’ freedom came on until he was 
almost over my place of humility on the 
sand, when he turned, and after making 
two or three short curves above me, re- 
traced his flight. I fancy his eagle eye 
and mind were bent upon discovering 
what was that black, solitary, nearly 
motionless, and quite useless object on 
the sand! Whether he was satisfied 
with his inspection I do not know, but 
I felt not a little flattered that I had 
been, apparently, the objective point of 
his royal scrutiny. 

Next to the eagle (assumed, there can 
be but one eag/e /) the crane interests 
me, as with his long-legged, crook- 
necked, singular flight, he is occasional- 
ly seen flying along the wooded shore 
to the west. I seem to have a vague 
reminiscence in which this bird figures, 
—this very individual bird,—in the ex- 
ploits of Sinbad the Sailor. At least, 
his appearance lends some light or color 
of fable, transiently, to our coast. 


WE WERE on the beach this morning, 
ust as the sun made his appearance 
ibove a bank of mist, at first red and 
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blurred, but gradually brightening, till 
at last, as I write, his full, ruddy face is 
reflected in the long mirror of wet sand. 
The wind is high and comes out of the 
east, wherefore the lake is beaten back, 
and chafed into a more wonderful rough- 
ness. As the wave falls back from the 
shore, the wind blows a thin remnant of 
it far up the shelving sand. I remem- 
ber what an old lakeman told me the 
other day, that the effect of a north or 
a northeast wind was to raise the lake 
by driving the water back, contrary to 
its natural course (for the whole chain 
of these fresh-water seas is but a great 
river of varying breadth, making its way 
to the Atlantic). A west wind, it was 
said, renders the water shallower, be- 
cause the great volume of it is then car- 
ried on and swept over the falls, at un- 
usual speed,—as though one should in- 
cline a cup and then blow upon its liquid 
contents until they spilled over the 
brim. 


ACCORDING to some local connoisseurs 
of lake fashions, the darker blue of the 
last distance in the perspective denotes 
that a strong breeze is playing over that 
part of the water. I have noticed while 
still far away the water of the lake ap- 
pears a pure blue; as we approach and 
stand on the bank, looking directly down 
upon it, the water becomes, to the eye, 
a mixture of gray, green, and blue. Is 
this because at first the eye is satisfied 
to see only the azure quality, but after- 
wards grows exacting and analytic, and 
attributes other tints as well; or is it 
position and point of view which con- 
duce to this effect? As I look, the wa- 
ter is clearly blue,—a liquid heaven, with 
now and then a momentary flash of 
white on or amidst the blue, like the 
wings of birds whose element should be 
this liquid heaven. But the white wings 
perchance are only gleams of running 
foam on the wave-crests. At other 
times the lake will put on a veil, as it 
were, of veiny and delicate network, un- 
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der which the water seems to undulate 
tranquilly. The surface then looks as 
though fretted with raindrops. Or, it is 
suggested that a horizontal slice from a 
gentle shower is spread out between 


land and farthest watery horizon. 


THE other day, asking a couple of old 
sailors what they thought of the fish as 
the primitive model for the pre-historic 
boat-builder, one of them replied that he 
thought a goose would have been the 
better model. Some of his analogies 
were well observed, as the smooth swell 
of the bird’s breast, the position of the 
bird’s tail, tipped up and clear of the 
water (like the stern of a vessel). These 
he thought were all excellent points of 
imitation, and probably noted by the 
earliest builders. 

As an exemplar for the novice in 
swimming, one of these inglorious and 
much-cogitating old fellows recommend: 
ed the frog in its movements. And the 
other instanced the duck, adding that he 
had often wondered if a set of paddles 
might not be constructed, which should 
be the equivalent to man of the web-foot 
of the duck,—a valuable labor-saving 
adjunct to the swimmer. The paddles 
should be constructed, he said, of can- 
vas, or of membrane, and made to open 
and shut with the action of the feet and 
the pressure of the water. So, some day 
it may be expected that an Icarus will 
learn to fly, not through the liquid air, 
but with a bird-like ease, through the 
water itself. So shall our shorea “brave 
attempt resound,” and aquatic mechan- 
ics receive a new impetus. 

These old sailors,— long since sea- 
soned farmers,—though with a weather- 
eyed sagacity beyond the lifetime lands- 
men,—have, I fancy, still something of 
a proverbial lurch of the mariner in 
their gait, and nautical phrases still fla- 
vor their speech. Their description of 
any circuitous route would be that it 
was necessary to take a “tack” very 
often. A meeting-house of the country- 
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side in which service had been suspend- 
ed for some time, “ used ‘to be a Meth- 
odist, but she’s ‘laid up’” ; and I believe 
their very horses do not gee-haw like 
those of their neighbors’, but heave to 
the port or the starboard, as directed by 
those dry-land admirals. 


AS WE were passing in our boat the 
point where stands the old stone house, 
the sound of the waves beating theshore, 
came louder than elsewhere in our 
cruising along the familiar coast. We 
thoughta peculiar, almost musical, qual- 
ity was in the sound, and we experi- 
enced a pleasant novelty—in hearing 
the waves, not on shore as usual, but 
out from shore,—a reversal of the wonted 
way, or as if the sound itself had been 
turned “wrong side out.” It was pleas- 
ant also to disconnect ourselves, and be 
quite exempt, from even so much in- 
dustry as was implied in hearing, near 
at hand, the sound of the “reaper,” in 
the meadows of the ’longshore farms. 
Now the “reaper” might reap, but be- 
tween us and the sound was the steady 
rush and fall of the waves with their 
sonorous music. 


ToniGut the sun sank into cloud be- 
fore the horizon was reached, disappear- 
ing in many curious fragmentary forms, 
according as the cloud shut off or part- 
ly revealed the disk. At one time we 
saw a great apple with its stem resting 
upon the bank of vapor. Finally, the 
orb was quite shut off by this mounte- 
bank cloud, except so muchas presented 
a rosy arm gracefully extended, the 
hand lowered and seeming about to be- 
stow bright alms upon some unseen sup- 
plicant, veiled in nether cloud. After 
the sun was quite below the horizon, its 
light cast up among the clouds was by 
them thrown down again upon the wa- 
ter, where it lay in dusky orange suffu- 
sion, like the glow from a home lamp or 
fireside, showing hospitality for some 
expected traveler. 
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Soon the fireflies lit the edge of the 
cove fairily : briefer sparkles, I thought, 
than those seen farther from the shore, 
but so many, and everywhere, like ver- 
itable seeds of fire, broadcast sown. 
Sometimes they floated down the bank 
towards the beach, or flickered against 
the dark waters of the marsh stream, 
where it comes out to meet the lake. 
Examining afterwards a firefly, (which 
actually shone through the bit of paper 
in which it had been wrapped,) the phos- 
phorescent patch which the insect wears 
showed white, with now and then a 
flash of pearly light. When the insect 
was let crawl on a dark surface, the lu- 
minous radiation was considerable, sug- 
gesting a fairy-folk policeman, with a 
dark lantern which could be turned 
wherever the bearer wished. 

Towards evening many small tree- 
frogs (or perhaps toads) were on the 
the beach. Their colors mimic well the 
prevailing hues of the place, the gray 
and brown of their coats combining the 
tints of sand and vari-colored pebble. 
Sometimes the wave went over these 
thirsty creatures, sending them head- 
long and sprawling, when they looked 
oddly like little men, watery kobolds or 
brownies. 

We saw the fish jump from the water. 
They showed silver-white, when we 
looked towards the dusky eastern side 
of the lake. On the western side, still 
faintly lighted from the sunset, the fish 
as they leaped appeared to be black. 
Thus a sort of natural chiaroscuro was 
observed. 


THE July full moon is now regal in 
the heavens and upon earth. She shines 
upon the dewy smooth leaves, and sees 


her face as though reflected in the 
thousand mirrors which the restless 
poplar turns toward her in its polished 
leafage. The clematis that lattices the 
south porch is faintly golden in the soft 
light, and takes my fancy into some 
uncertain limbo of romance. The shad- 
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ows of this viny confusion of leaves lie 
on the floor, dark, and much more dis- 
tinct than the moon-flooded leaves 
themselves. It need not so greatly 
surprise one to see some winged pavil- 
on, ora night-moth team and chariot 
of the elfin court, come floating down 
through the spaces between those en- 
chanted leaves. 


I sHALL not forget the sport of the 
swallows I saw this afternoon. They 
skimmed along the smooth water of the 
creek, tossing it up here and there, into 
the slightest spray. They seemed to 
be doing this with some wager laid as to 
dexterity, so exact were they in observ- 
ing a mere touch-and-go contact with 
the surface! 

Diem Perdidi. 
The day had failed me, empty of renown,— 

Of those great deeds whereby we feel our being ; 
Its latest hour fled past me with a frown. 

In verse I wrote, DEFEATED,—unforeseeing 
The verse, not deeds, would bear my memory down 

To many men, of fate with mine agreeing ! 


“‘ THREE white frosts are followed by 
a rain,” say the weather-wise. And the 
prophecy would seem to be a true one. 
The autumn is with us—its crispness, 
its tears, its mellow after-glows of warm- 
hearted days, much prolonged by the 
presence of the lake, with its heat- 
retaining waters. 

The compact clusters of the wild 
grape lie thick on that sandy ground 
between the marsh and the lake,—waste 
fruitage, like discarded or unprized 
precious stones, in their dark purplish 
color. The vines lie prone on the 
ground, and the wind drives the sand 
over them. We taste the fruit, out of 
very pity, and that the vine shall not 
have brought forth without recognition 
of her thrift and quickness, in so forbid- 
ding a soil. 

Yes, the lake itself bears witness to 
the verity of the local prophet’s calcu- 
lation. It heeds not the white frost, 
but it has felt the lashes of the subse- 
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quent storm. The great water is all in 
gray, from horizon to beach, except 
where it gives forth vivid flashes of vit- 
reous white foam. It does not fail to 
declare, with deep mutterings and many 
melancholy intonings, the story of the 
wreck and ruin lately wrought upon 
its surface. Not far from where we 
stood yesterday, the body of an un- 
known sailor was washed ashore, and 
without kindred hands or tears buried 
somewhere near the spot. Perhaps his 
spirit, still lingering like an unsatisfied 
Palinurus, had a voice in the sound of 
those melancholy waves. 

The heavens above shared in the tur- 
bulence of the underlying waters, and 
were filled with rolling surges of cloud. 
If, however, a little blue sky looked out 
between these surges, the lake was 
ready to report thereof, with a corres- 
ponding gleam of color ; and when more 
and more rifts were made in the clouds, 
the water gained a deeper shade of 
azure. One might guess, with down- 
bent eyes, what was the sky above, and 
all its momentary changes, by merely 
watching the great water, its unfailing 
courtier, reflecting whatever its sover- 
eign saith. 


As WE went along the borders of the 
woods in the dull light of the late after- 
noon, we heard from some distance 
‘within the crooning notes of an owl; 
or rather, the sound somewhat sug- 
gested a whinny. The owl’s voice is 
like the curfew of the season, and to us 
it came untimely, seeming to say, 
“ Lights out! and my holiday ;— winter 
and early darkness begun !”’ 

Stretched along the topmost rail of 
the old chestnut fence next the woods, 
we saw a small furry animal. It allowed 
us to approach, nearer and still nearer, 
without taking alarm at our presence. 
Even when we came close enough to 
tickle his ear with a long grass-stem, he 
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merely seemed, with a half-closed eye, 
to be shrewdly inspecting us ! The wind 
blew into his fur between the long, 
loose, needle-like hairs. It was a good 
chance for us to become acquainted with 
the physiognomy of Master Woodchuck, 
—for he was quite unaware of us. In 
fact, life and he had parted company. 
Had some one left the creature there, 
or had he died where we found him? A 
skilled taxidermist could scarcely have 
better planned the display. We made 
the most of our opportunity for ac- 
quaintance with this wild denizen, not- 
ing specially the characteristic of the 
ear, which was like a round leaf, or the 
pattern of a tent-flap, pinned up close 
to the side of the head. 


WE have gathered the last bloom of 
the season, on this the last day of Oc- 
tober. This is the pale yellow spray of 
the witch-hazel, which, while it is put- 
ting out its courageous blossoms, is also 
letting its black seeds escape from their 
mock nutshell. A few snowflakes drift 
down from a gray and softly indifferent 
heaven. The silence is more than that 
of the calm-bound summer day, for it is 
not that silence which is due to the sies- 
ta of living creatures, but to an absence 
of life. 


The sedge has withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


I look out upon the great water, and 
reflect that a season approaches when 
it too will be silent, deep asleep, with an 
ice-thatch above; but even then, the 
immediate shore will be somewhat the 
warmer for its presence, as at night, of 
a summer evening, it is less dark here, 
for the lake holds the impatient daylight 
longer than does the land. 

Still will the neighboring woods re- 
tain their wind-voices, crooning a slum- 
ber song for their friend, the mighty 
gatherer of many streams, with them 
bound in a fast winter-sleep. 

Edith M. Thomas. 
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SHE HAD A FAMILIAR SPIRIT. 


ON THE piazza of a modest two-story 
house, which would have been the 
better of a coat of paint, Mrs. Holbrow 
and her daughter Cynthia rose and fell 
rhythmically in cane-bottom rocking 
chairs, watching their fields, which were 
not the worst land in the County of 
Colusa. The landscape had its charm. 
On the west the rays of the afternoon 
sun touched the points of basalt peaks 
in the Coast Range, and here and there 
a tall conifer on a hilltop cut through a 
hazy film an outline on the golden sky. 
Below the heights laurels and live oaks 
clothed the slope in dark green, and 
below them, stretching to the horizon, 
lay a warm yellow prairie, in which 
wheat blades waved in the quivering 
June heat, as the dying norther lifted 
their heads. Bisecting the wheat plain 
a long black trailing cloud revealed a 
railroad train; at angles to the train 
scanty fringes of cottonwood and syca- 
more marked the course of creeks thirs- 
ty forwater. The prairie was treeless ; 
but its monotonous level was broken by 
starved clumps of madrojfios, with red 
bark and dark green leaves, and an 
occasional rhodendendron, with its large 
rose-purple flowers. On the eastern 
horizon glimpses were caught of the 
Sacramento, half veiled by tule lands 
rank with tall reeds, out of which fish- 
ing birds darted, and into which frogs 
leaped to escape the ravenous perch. 

Year after year the Widow Holbrow 
raised her thirty bushels to the acre on 
the fat land her husband had left her, 
and at the accustomed season the reap- 
ing, thrashing, and sacking machine 
put the crop into merchantable shape. 
She was a tall, gaunt, hard-featured 
Pike, with a beakéd nose and a sharp 
voice; but not a bad woman as women 
went, though a contrast to her daugh- 


ter, who was round and plump, with 
soft blue eyes and curling blonde hair. 
Cynthia was romantic, and with mys- 
tical tendencies. She was a ravenous 
reader, and her favorite reading was 
metaphysics and psychology. She was 
full of unsatisfied aspirations. She lived 
in dreamland, like the Maid of Dom- 
remy. 

On one corher of the ranch stood a 
low butte, crowned with a scrub oak, 
which stretched forth one long stout 
limb near the ground, as if it proposed 
to pick a bunch of the orange esch- 
scholtzias that carpeted the slope of 
the butte. Under this it was Cynthia’s 
delight to lie and bask, and lose herself 
in wonderment over the end and aim of 
human life. At one time she saturated 
herself with the literature of esoteric 
Buddhism ; but though she found it 
soothing at first, she confessed at last 
that it was unsatisfying. Swedenborg 
came nearer her idea, but after pro- 
found study, honesty compelled her to 
admit that she did not understand him. 
She wearied herself in trying to com- 
prehend the difference between wisdom 
clothed with love, and love clothed with 
wisdom, and how a corpse can rise into 
a conscious perception of the spiritual 
world of which the living man had been 
an unconscious inhabitant. There was 
much that fascinated her in Christian 
Science, over which an excitement had 
just been roused by a lecturer at San 
Francisco. She could not bring herself 
to declare with Berkeley that matter is 
only an impression produced by divine 
power on the mind, but she could see 
that if certain gifted beings were able 
to inspire the sick with the capacity to 
throw off disease by an effort of the 
will, they would confer a priceless boon 
on humanity. What if she were herself 
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so gifted ? She told her perplexities to 
her mother. 

Like most Missourians, Mrs. Holbrow 
was achurch-woman. She belonged to 
the sect of Bible Christians. She read 
nothing but the Bible, and she had read 
it so faithfully that she knew it by 
heart. Partly because the words of it 
were so familiar to her, she seldom 
stopped to consider the sense. For 
every emergency in life she had a text 
applicable, and the raw text was her 
guide. Shescouted the notion that this 
or that passage in Scripture was sym- 
bolic or typical or figurative ; the Bible, 
she said, was not written for the learned, 
but for the ignorant and the lowly. 

“ Surely, honey,” said the old woman, 
“if ye kin heal the sick, ye oughter do 
so. But whar did ye get the gift ? Our 
Lord gave hisdisciples power andauthor- 
ity over all devils and to cure diseases. 
They did cure ’em, as we read in Acts; 
the verse says, the sick folks were healed 
every one. But when were ye filled with 
the Holy Ghost?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, mamma darling. 
I don’t know. I can’t see. The whole 
thing is like a blurred vision. But some- 
times, I seem to hear a voice which whis- 
pers,—‘ Rise, Cynthia, rise and pray, 
and whatever you ask it shall be granted 
you.’ ” 

The old woman retorted sententious- 
ly : “ What did the Lord say? ‘O wom- 
an, great is thy faith, be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt ?’” 

As the mother and daughter talked, a 
cloud of dust traveled slowly along the 
brown country road, and presently out 
of the cloud emerged the buggy of Doc- 
tor Mark Edwards, a young New York 
physician, who had lately settled down 
to practice at Colusa. He was a genial, 
good-tempered six-footer, who mingled 
with his science an infusion of hard 
common sense, and a still stronger in- 
fusion of admiration for Miss Cynthia. 
In a few minutes the horse was hitched 
to the paling, and the Doctor was shak- 
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ing hands with the ladies on the piazza. 
He thought he had never seen anything 
prettier than Cynthia, in her simple 
white frock, with a fragrant Jacquemi- 
not at her throat, a loose curly blonde 
bang overhanging her merry face, a pair 
of round, white, smooth arms protruding 
from her open sleeves, and the tiniest 
little foot peeping out from under her 
dress in the daintiest of all possible 
slippers. 

“What d’ye think, Doctor?” said 
the mother, “here’s Cynthy goin’ into 
the doctorin’ business.” 

“Hah!” replied Edwards, “I’m not 
surprised. These Christian Scientists 
are turning all the women’s heads. You 
have attended their sessions, Miss Cyn- 
thia?” 

Miss Holbrow laughed, and blushed, 
and nodded her head. 

“IT wish one of these lady scientists 
would come to me with a good lancinat- 
ing toothache, and I wonder what she 
would answer if I told her she had no 
toothache, but only a belief in tooth- 
ache.” And he laughed a loud, hearty 
laugh. 

Cynthia smiled and asked, “ Youdon’t 
believe, Doctor, in the faith cure, or in 
the efficacy of prayer to relieve dis- 
ease?” 

“My dear young lady, many of the 
cures which we doctors are supposed to 
perform are the work of nature. After 
a time a disease works itself out, and 
dries up or blows away,—disappears, in 
a word, —and the patient gets well. 
Then we doctors say: ‘Ha! I thought 
that last prescription would fetch him.’ 
But the trick is at the service of the 
quack, the charlatan, the faith curer, 
and the Christian Scientist. They can 
all point to cures under their treatment. 
They take the credit of the cures, 
though they might just as well have 
poured their drugs on the back steps, or 
prayed for the handle of the big front 
door.”’ 

“T fear you are a scoffer, Doctor.” 
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“ Then again, there are a number of 
diseases which proceed from occult 
causes, nervous depression, disappoint- 
ment, baulked hopes, mental perturba- 
tion. As the physician cannot in these 
cases ascertain the cause of the disease, 
and can only guess at it, with four 
chances of blundering against one 
chance of hitting right, he cannot pre- 
scribe intelligently, and as the cure of 
the malady must depend on an agency 
beyond his control, it is just as likely to 
be effected while the patient is in the 
hands of a faith curer or an Apache 
medicine man as if he were treated by 
a regular practitioner.” 

“Then you admit that disease may be 
cured by Christian Science?” 

“T admit,’ answered the Doctor, 
laughing, “that I don’t know what Chris- 
tian science is; neither do I know the 
nature nor the causes of a large propor. 
tion of the diseases which afflict human- 
ity. I will also admit that a treatment 


which tends to keep up the spirit of a 


sick person, and to strengthen his hopes 
of recovery, is more likely to conduce 
to his cure than a treatment which does 
nothing to relieve the depression and 
despondency that disease generally 
brings in its train.” 

“Then,” asked Cynthia, rising from 
her chair, and speaking very slowly, 
with downcast eyes, “if you thought 
you might cure a patient by Christian 
Science, you would try it?” 

“Miss Holbrow, I am bound to treat 
my patients according to the rules of 
my school, and my own judgment of 
their bodily condition. If I were nota 
doctor, and I fancied I could help a suf- 
fering creature by praying for him, or 
trying to persuade him that he did not 
have neuralgia in the face, but only a 
belief in neuralgia, I would most cer- 
tainly try the treatment. But,—and re- 
member this,—if the case were one in 
which life or permanent health were 
concerned, I would send for a doctor 
the very first thing.” 
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When the Doctor left, Cynthia turned 
to her mother, and cried, “I think I see 


my duty now.” 

One of the cottages in the near-by 
village of Connerstown was occupied by 
old Widow Shanahan. She had been a 
martyr to rheumatism for years. There 
were times when she could not stir out 
of her bed. There were times when 
she shrieked at the entrance of a visitor, 
for fear he would inflict excruciating 
agony by touching her. Doctor Ed- 
wards had prescribed for her, but the 
treatment had no effect whatever. 

‘Rheumatism, Miss Holbrow,’’ the 
honest young man had said, “is a gen- 
eric name we.doctors give to a score or 
more of acute diseases of the nerves, of 
which we know absolutely nothing. To 
humor our patients, we administer a va- 
riety of drugs, but if they are followed 
by a cessation of the pain, no one is 
more astonished than the doctor.” 

It had been Cynthia’s habit to visit 
Mrs. Shanahan, to take her jellies and 
fruits and to read to her. She now 
asked the old Irishwoman if she might 
pray by her bedside. 

“Av coorse, and welcome, my sweet 
young lady; ’tis the prayers of angels 
the blessed Virgin sits in heaven to 
listen to.” 

The young girl buried her face in her 
hands, and prayed with fervor. She felt 
that she was like the Pharisee who was 
seeking for a sign,—if it was the pur- 
pose of the Creator that she should de- 
vote herself to healing, he would show 
it now. When she rose from her knees 
the withered face of the old woman was 
placid, and she muttered,— 

“My darlint, my darlint, I’m thinkin’ 
I feel aisier than for many a long day.” 

On the grass under the shining leaves 
of the slouching limb of the scrub oak 
Cynthia lay all that afternoon, twisting 
her hands. Here her mother found her, 
and sitting down, stroked her hair. 

“ Ye must n’t wear yourself out, hon- 
ey ; come in and take a cup of tea.” 
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“O, mamma,” cried the girl, “I think 
I am crazy. It seems to me that there 
is but one life, one truth, one love, one 
spirit,—that God is all, that he pervades 
the whole universe, and that we are 
part of him. When I saw the wrinkles 
of pain smoothed away from that old 
woman’s face, I asked myself, Was it in 
response to my prayer that the miracle 
was accomplished? If I am blessed 
with such power, must I not devote my 
life to its exercise for the benefit of my 
fellow creatures?” 

Morning and evening for many days 
Cynthia prayed by Mrs. Shanahan’s 
side ; and though she did not succeed 
in explaining to the old woman the dif- 
ference between a disease and a belief 
in disease, she impressed her patient 
withconfidence. The Irishwoman’scom- 
mon sense revolted from the notion that 
her pain was imaginary, and could be 
thrown off at will. But there was no 


doubt that the pain was decreasing, and 


the paroxysms becoming less frequent. 
This was a fact which facilitated the 
deglutition of a world of theories. So 
when Cynthia bade her patient will 
away her rheumatism, and rise and 
walk, Mrs. Shanahan got out of bed 
after one look of astonishment, made 
an effort, dressed herself, and leaning 
on Cynthia’s arm walked down the main 
street of Connerstown. People’s jaws 
dropped at the sight, for Mrs. Shanahan 
had not been out of her house for ten 
years. Cynthia ran home, gasping and 
trembling, as one who had been de- 
tected in crime. 

The town was plunged into commo- 
tion. People divided on Cynthia’s mer- 
its, one party insisting that she was a 
fraud, or, at any rate, a witch, who in 
happier times would have been burned ; 
another averring that she was the head 
of a new school of medicine, which was 
going to do away with physic. Among 
the latter many became patients of 
Cynthia, and they declared that they 
derived benefit from her visits. Young 
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girls asseverated that she did them a 
world of good. Sober heads were puz- 
zled. Father O’Donovan walked over 
to Doctor Edwards’s office, and asked 
him what he thought of this new method 
of healing. 

“Father,” said the medico, “I was 
just going to ask you that very ques- 
tion.” 

The curer of souls let it be known 
that he did not as yet identify Miss 
Holbrow with the Evil One, and that he 
thought people might consult her, and 
still be saved. But Connerstown was 
not unanimous; many, especially among 
the women, said that it was flying in 
the face of the Almighty to cure dis- 
ease without medicine ; and that it was 
presumptuous in a young girl who had 
never read a medical book to undertake 
to heal. 

Meanwhile the girl thought and 
prayed, and her nervous exaltation 
grew higher and higher. She argued 
that a beneficent Deity could not be 
accessory to disease and pain, and that 
if people only had faith as they had in 
the days of the Apostles, the sick would 
be cured by divine interposition, and a 
new era would open for the world. Her 
woman’s heart was full of charity and 
compassion ; what a noble destiny would 
be hers if she could spend her life in 
ministering to the suffering ! 

She was in this transcendental frame 
when a messenger besought her to go 
over to the Widow Murphy’s, to see a 
little boy who was very bad with fever. 
When she saw him, she saw enough to 
feel sure that he was very ill indeed. 
His symptoms were very marked, and 
when Cynthia in the gentlest and ten- 
derest tones besought him to believe 
that he was not seriously ill, but only 
fancied that he was, the little chap mut- 
tered inarticulate phrases about having 
lost his top. He was delirious already. 
Cynthia's first impulse was to advise 
the mother tosend for Doctor Edwards. 
But would not this be recanting her 
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faith on the very first test? Had she 
not received a mission from God to go 
into the world and heal every creature? 

She fell on her knees and prayed as 
she had never prayed before. She took 
the little hot hand, and pressed it be- 
tween her cool palms; her mild blue 
eyes beamed tenderness ineffable ; she 
kissed the child’s forehead, and en- 
treated him to have faith,and to believe 
that he was getting well. Meanwhile 
the fever was rising as the level of a 
river rises after a mountain freshet, and 
the little fellow did not understand a 
word of what was said to him. She 
wrestled with the disease, according to 
her lights, until three in the morning ; 
then her mother dragged her home, 
worn out, exhausted, broken in spirit, 
and scarcely able to stagger. At six, a 
messenger brought word that the child 
was dead. 

A storm arose in Connerstown. Frow- 
sy women, with foul tongues and dis- 
heveled hair, invaded the Murphy cot- 
tage, and shrieked that the little boy 
had been murdered. He would have 
been alive and getting well if he had 
had proper attendance. He was dead 
because the Widow Murphy had put 
him in the hands of a crank in petti- 
coats, who said Methody prayers over 
him. The cries of the Irishwomen 
rose so loud that they reached the ears 
of their men, when they came home 
from the fields for their dinner. One 
of these, who had once been employed 
by Mrs. Holbrow and had been dis- 
charged for drunkenness, made the 
case his own, and rode ten miles to lay 
the facts before the coroner. That 
official knew the Holbrows, and was 
shocked at the tale; but he had no 
choice but to issue a warrant, and Cyn- 
thia was taken to the jail at Colusa. 

Her exaltation had vanished in the 
presence of death. Her muscles col- 
lapsed ; she lay like a log, speechless 
and motionless. She did not close her 
eyes, but the optic nerve conveyed no 
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picture from the retina. She did not 
answer the questions which were put to 
her. Friends entered her narrow, white- 
washed cell, and stood round the cot on 
which she crouched ; she did not notice 
them ; her vacant stare implied that she 
didn’t know them. The only sign of 
life she gave was just at sunset, when 
the approach of darkness added physi- 
cal gloom to her mental gloom. Then 
she muttered, — 

“Tt is the will of God ; I had not faith 
enough.” 

Not so her old mother. The gaunt 
old woman had fighting blood in her, 
as became one who had lived through 
border warfare. Her thin lips set close, 
and there was a light in her eyes which 
boded war to her child’s foes, and war 
to the hilt of the knife. She sat on a 
wooden chair by the girl’s bedside, and 
clasped her round fingers in her hard, 
yellow hand. 

The inquest was held in a long, bare 
room, which was furnished with a pine 
table, a few pine chairs, an ample sup- 
ply of cuspidors, a bench running along 
the walls, and chromos of General Jack- 
son and General Washington staring 
each other out of countenance. At one 
end of the table sat Cynthia, in a close- 
fitting black gown, pale and dull-eyed, 
with her hair brushed severely back 
from her forehead. Her mother still 
held her hand. On the other side sat 
the town marshal, his “gun” only half 
concealed under his coat-tail. In the 
crowd of rustics, male and female, and 
curious townspeople, which occupied 
seats on the bench against the wall, 
were Doctor Edwards and a strange 
gentleman. 

Mrs. Murphy was the first witness. 
She testified that she sent for Cynthia 
at the advice of neighbors, who declared 
that she was as good a doctor as any, 
and charged nothing ; that she had left 
the case in her hands; that Miss Hol- 
brow had given the child no medicine, 
and that death had followed. 
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When the coroner remarked, “ That 
is all,” the strange gentleman sitting by 
Doctor Edwards rose, and observing, 
“T appear for the prisoner,” asked : — 

“Mrs. Murphy, your poor little boy 
was ill from Thursday morning till 
Friday at daybreak. Where were you 
during that time?” 

“Where should I be, but 
child?” 

“ Did you not go out at all?” 

“QO yis, sir, I wint to see me good 
friends, Mrs. Ennis and Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, off and on in the afternoon and 
night, to tell them how Tommy was 
getting on, and to ask their advice.” 

“ Then, there were many periods of 
time when a person could have entered 
your house without your knowing it ?”’ 

Mrs. Murphy, puzzled bythe question, 
and not seeing its bearing, answered, 
“Th or. 

“ That will do.” 

The next witness was the oldest prac- 
titioner in Colusa, a grim Missourian, 
named Coykery, with chin whiskers and 
bleary eyes, a shock of white hair, and 
a stream of tobacco juice trickling from 
the corner of his mouth. In answer to 
questions by the coroner, he testified :— 

“ Have been a practicing physician 
for thirty-five years. Have had hun- 
dreds of cases of scarlet fever, and know 
all about that disease. It is highly dan- 
gerous, and calls for energetic treat- 
ment. The patient should first be given 
an emetic; then he should be cupped 
over the loins, and leeches should be 
applied to the back of the ears. Calo- 
mel should be administered, followed 
by rhubarb, jalap, and salts and senna; 
the throat should be gargled with ace- 
tate of potassium, and in case the skin 
grows painfully hot, it should be 
douched with cold water. By this treat- 
ment the disease may be cured, and by 
no other. As for this so-called Chris- 
tian Science treatment, it is mere char- 
latanry and humbug. I feel as certain 
that this young woman murdered the 
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Murphy child, as if I had seen her stick 
a knife into him.” 

The prisoner’s counsel declined to 
cross-examine, and at his request the 
coroner called Doctor Edwards. Being 
requested to state what he knew of the 
case, he said :— 

“ When I heard of the illness of poor 
Tommy Murphy, it flashed upon me 
that Miss Holbrow might be called in, 
and I visited the child without being 
summoned. I found that it was a case 
of scarlet fever, of the most malignant 
type. The pulse was hard and gallop- 
ing ; the skin, which was scarlet, was 
105 degrees ; the throat was being rap- 
idly closed by the inflammatory swell- 
ing, which had invaded the tonsils and 
pharynx. There was a rattle in the 
breathing. While I was present, the 
child had a convulsion. I made up my 
mind that the case must terminate fa- 
tally, and that no human skill could do 
more than Miss Holbrow might be ex- 
pected to do. I left, and the lady came 
in and took charge. Three or four times 
during the afternoon and night, I re- 
peated my visits, entering noiselessly 
by the back door, intending to try to 
save the child if I could.” 

At this Cynthia sprang to her feet, and 
cried, “ O, Doctor Edwards!” 

The witness continued quietly :— 

“ Each time I found Miss Holbrow in 
prayer at the bedside ; but the child was 
long past help, either by prayer or sci- 
ence. If I had seen the smallest chance 
of saving him, I would have taken the 
case out of the lady’s hands; as it was, 
she could do all that I could, perhaps 
more. So I left him dying. If any 
medical attendant is responsible for the 
child’s death, it is I, not Miss Holbrow.”’ 

He sat down. Miss Holbrow rose, 
pale as a sheet of paper, swaying to and 
fro, and supporting herself by the back 
of a chair. Catching her breath, she 
said: “Gentlemen, when Doctor Ed- 
wards told you that he visited the child 
while I was in the room, he stated what 
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was not true. He was never there at that 
time. I can see why he said he was, but,” 
she added, casting a proud look round 
the room, “I would rather die than be 
saved by a falsehood, even though it 
were spoken bya friend. If any one is 
responsible for the child’s death, it is I, 
—I,— poor, miserable I, who had not 
faith enough to save him.” 

She sank back in a burst of sobs. 

A silent thrijl swept through the room. 
The lawyer struck the sympathetic note 
in an instant, and his words flowed with 
easy confidence. 

“T declare to you, gentlemen, that I 
esteem it a privilege to have met this 
noble girl. She is the peer of the hero- 
ines of history who gave their lives for 
humanity. She is a saint, mistaken per- 
haps,as some of the saints were, but hon- 
est, sincere, self-denying, devoted to the 
noble work of doing good, overflowing 
with love and affection for the sick and 
suffering. Of you, sir,” he added, point- 
ing his finger at Father O’ Donovan, who 
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stood against the wall, “I ask, is not 
Cynthia Holbrow, the weeping girl who 
sits there crushed by cruel misfortune 
and over-confidence in divine help, one 
who raises humanity above the common 
level?” 

The warm-hearted priest let his hat 
fall in his eagerness to clap his hands. 
The pent-up emotion of the audience 
found a vent in shouts which culminated 
inaroar. Little need for the coroner 
to consult his jurymen. In that hot- 
headed community, it would not have 
been wholesome to hang that jury. 

Cynthia was taken home by her moth- 
er, stricken with brain fever. When she 
recovered, Doctor Edwards prescribed 
change of scene. When she returned 
after a prolonged absence,a friend asked 
her whether she still practiced Christian 
Science? A shudder shot through her ; 
then with a sad smile she replied :-— 

“ T will leave medicine to my husband. 
I suppose you know that I am engaged 


to Doctor Edwards.” 
John Bonner. 


THE REPUBLIC OF SHANGHAI. 


S a bright and re- 

freshing oasis of 

Western civiliza- 

tion in the dreary 

waste of Chinese 

lite, the little far- 

away repub- 

licof Shang- 

hai is inter- 

esting. Half a century ago 
last autumn, as one of the re- 
sults of the Opium War, a 
small tract of land just north 
of the native city of Shang- 
hai was set apart for the resi- 
dence of all foreigners that 
might come for trade under 
the right established by the 


war. Within this territory the hated 
foreigner was to be permitted to rent 
land upon which to build his houses and 
warehouses, and live apart under the 
jurisdiction of his own officials. It was 
not anticipated that this tract would be 
occupied in any part by the natives, but 
two hundred thousand of them have 
settled within it, and voluntarily sub- 
mitted themselves to the jurisdiction of 
the ‘‘foreign devils.”’ Fifty years have 
transformed what was then little better 
than a swamp into a city which affords 
its citizens nearly all the conveniences 
and luxuries of the best Occidental civ 
ilization. 

You will look in vain on the map for 
anything more than the word “ Shang- 
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hai,” and in the cold, colorless phrase- 
ology of diplomatic correspondence the 
tiny republic is referred to as ‘the 
foreign settlement of Shanghai.” The 
foreign city is divided into what are 
known as the American, English, and 
French settlements. The latter has a 
separ; te municipal organization, but en- 
joys a comparatively small measure of 
prosperity, and is only interesting as 
another illustration of the inaptitude of 
the French for colonization. The Eng- 
lish and American settlements are un- 
der one government, and it is of this 
we write. What is popularly known as 
the American settlement is so called 
simply because the first two or three 
houses were built by Americans. It is 
as much English as American in popu- 
lation. The American Consulate is in 
the English settlement, which in a legal 
sense is no more English than it is 
German or American. Shanghai is not 
in any sense acolony. It is not gov- 
erned from London, or Berlin, or Wash- 


ington, but is self-governed, and if we 
regard the form and spirit of its gov- 
ernment we are justified in writing of it 


In doing 


’ 


as the republic of Shanghai. 
so we follow our fancy, for “ republic’ 
expresses the sharp sense of contrast as 
we think of this little settlement of 
sturdy, independent, progressive West- 
erners on the fringe of the oldest and 
most stubbornly conservative of the na- 
tions of the earth. 

Constitutional republicanism cheek- 
by-jowl with patriarchism ! The oldest 
and youngest forms of political organ- 
ization in juxtaposition! Thus Shang- 
hai has an interest for us altogether out 
of proportion to its size. In the fore- 
ground we have four or five thousand 
Europeans — in the East, Europeans in- 
clude Americans—enjoying the highest 
fruits of Western civilization under a 
government founded on a written consti- 
tution, completely responsive to public 
opinion, and performing the customary 
functions of a municipal organization so 
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efficiently that Shanghai-landers love to 
speak of their home as the “ model set- 
tlement.” There-you will find perfect 
roads, water works, gas, electric lights, 
telephones, sanitary regulations, public 
schools, churches, theaters, clubs, libra- 
ries, hospitals, hotels, daily papers, fire 
and militia companies, banks, benevo- 
lent organizations, and in a word, nearly 
all the institutions that characterize our 
modern civilization. In the background 
are three hundred and fifty millions of 
people, possessed of marvelous industry 
and patience, and potentially very great 
but actually very weak and benighted, 
by reason of a stifling, paralyzing con- 
servatism. Perhaps the comparative 
darkness of the background lends a 
fictitious brightness to the little spot in 
the foreground; but it is nevertheless 
true that it would be very difficult in- 
deed to find a city of five thousand in- 
habitants anywhere in Europe or Amer- 
ica possessing in so high a degree as 
Shanghai the manifold elements of civ- 
ilization ; and this is true, because the 
men who have built Shanghai were 
picked men — men of wealth, of ecuca- 
tion, of broad experience and liberal 
views. 

The most interesting thing about 
Shanghai is the very fact of its exist- 
ence. Fancy a handful of men taking 
a few acres of land from the territory 
of a nation they had just conquered, 
and there setting up and successfully 
operating their own government amidst 
an ignorant, hostile, and inordinately 
suspicious people. The situation was 
pregnant with difficulty; and yet, al- 
though the two governments have inev- 
itably had many points of contest, con- 
troversies have been settled with won- 
derful good sense and moderation, 
considering that each party has been 
unable from difference of race and tra- 
dition quite to understand the other. 
Mutual comprehension and _ resulting 
good-will have increased from year to 
year. The convenient proximity of 
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men-of-war has undoubtedly been a, 


potent factor in the solution of the 
problem, but it was a problem far too 
difficult to be solved by force alone, and 
we are justified in looking upon its suc- 
cessful solution as another interesting 
example, none the less interesting for 
being on a small scale, of the rare polit- 
ical capacity of the English-speaking 
race. Although other races have been 
present, the development of Shanghai 
has been the work of Englishmen and 
Americans. At present the German 
population is increasing rapidly, and 
will undoubtedly play an important 
part in the future of Shanghai. 

The government of the city is in the 
consuls of the various nations repre- 
sented there, and a municipal council 
elected by the land renters. The latter, 
in their annual meeting, which resem- 
bles the town meeting of New England, 
vote the tax levy and pass municipal 
ordinances. This is the legislative body 
of the little commonwealth. The coun- 
cil is the administrative body, while the 
ultimate executive power is in the con- 
suls, who in addition exercise exclusive 
jurisdiction over their own country- 
men. For example: if an American 
commits a crime against a Chinaman or 
an Englishman, he is tried in the 
American Consular Court. If an Amer- 
ican has a claim against an Englishman, 
he must sue him in the English Consu- 
lar Court, and vice versa. 

All criminal and civil actions against 
Chinamen are brought in what is known 
as the Mixed Court, presided over by a 
Chinese judge assisted by a European 
official. This unique institution is not 
only a happy device for the government 
of the Chinamen within the settlement, 
but it has the additional virtue of bring- 
ing the Chinese and European officials 
into intimate relation, with the fortu- 
nate result of increasing mutual good 
will and respect. While the function 
of the foreign official is advisory rather 
than judicial, we nevertheless have in 
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this court the surprising spectacle of 
Chinese and European officials sitting 
together for the administration of just- 
ice. As the Mixed Court enforces the 
municipal ordinances, we have the 
anomaly of a Chinese judge enforcing 
on Chinese subjects in Chinese terri- 
tory a law made by the foreigner. 

There is not simply this overlapping 
of the foreign and Chinese jurisdictions. 
In addition there are ten or a dozen 
consular courts, with jurisdictions coter- 
minous with the municipality. The 
situation is such that orderly govern- 
ment would be impossible in the ab- 
sence of a very high degree of forbear- 
ance and co-operation on the part of the 
various Officials. A give-and-take policy 
has grown up, and the harmonious co- 
operation of all nationalities has resulted 
not only in good government, but also 
in developing a spirit of friendliness 
among the various nationalities of the 
population. 

The anomalous and composite charac- 
ter of Shanghai is shown by her postal 
arrangements. As China is not in the 
Postal Union, foreigners have been 
compelled to establish post offices in 
connection with their consulates. There 
are seven post offices in Shanghai using 
their own stamps. Shanghai is the only 
place out of the United States where a 
letter may be posted with an American 
stamp. All American mail for North 
China is sent to San Francisco, where it 
is made up and sent to the United States 
Postal Agency at Shanghai. From 
thence it is sent to our consuls at the 
various ports. In posting a letter in 
Shanghai for America, one has a choice 
of the American, Japanese, German, 
French, and English post offices. 

The river full ot shipping, the large 
office buildings on the Bund, the ware- 
houses, the nine banks, the innumerable 
bamboo coolies bearing chests of tea 
and bales of silk and cotton, the busy 
wharves, the whole aspect of Shanghai, 
proclaim its commercial importance. If 
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youare an American, there are steamers 
in the river that will have a particularly 
friendly air. They are light draft side- 
wheelers, such as you have seen on the 
Mississippi, and indeed they were built 
in America for the river Yangtse, which, 
with its shallows and ever-shifting bed, 
is like Mark Twain’s river, only more 
so. They run up the Yangtse as far as 
Hankow, calling at Nanking, Wuhuand 
Chinkiang. These river steamers, with 
those that go up the coast to Chefoo, 
Tientsin, and Newchwang, and down to 
Ningpo, Foochow, Swatow, HongKong, 
and Canton, tell the story of Shanghai's 
commercial supremacy, and explain the 
reason of her existence. They bring 
down to Shanghai the tea, silk, hides, 
and other products that make up China’s 
exports, and carry back foreign goods, 
besides doing much of the native carry- 
ing trade. A large fraction of the ex- 
ports from China to Europe and Amer- 
ica pass through Shanghai, and the same 
is true of imports, and the reason of this 
lies in her position at the mouth of the 
Yangtse. The geographical distribu- 
tion of the chief articles of export, and 
the difficulties of navigation on the 
rivers and coast, combine to make some 
port on the coast, and near the Yangtse, 
easily accessible to sea-going vessels, a 
commercial necessity. Hence, the won- 
derful growth of Shanghai. 

Nothing but the imperious demands 
of commerce would have built up a Euro- 
pean settlement at Shanghai. The sit- 
uation is forbidding to a degree; the 
city is built on what is little better than 
a mud flat, thirteen miles from the sea, 
on the Wangpoo River, which empties 
into the Yangtse just as the latter 
reaches the sea. As you sail up the 
Wangpoo there is absolutely nothing to 
relieve the dreary flatness. For the 
traveler this ugliness is accentuated by 
the memory of the rare beauty of Hong 
Kong or Nagasaki, which he has just 
left behind. The esthetic pilgrim may 


well pass Shanghai by, for there is 
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scarcely anything there to minister to 


his sense of the beautiful. 

The Bund, with its trees and green- 
sward sloping to the river, and large, 
white business houses, is not unattract- 
ive, seen from the deck of the steamer 
as you approach. The buildings of brick, 
and mostly covered with white stucco, 
are massive, and higher than you are 
accustomed to seein the East. One of 
the largest is the Club, where centers so 
much of the life of the settlement. The 
exterior is a pain to the eye, but its in- 
terior appointments would satisfy the 
most exacting taste. There you will find 
a large library, a reading room with all 
the leading periodicals of the world, 
large dining and billiard rooms, and 
everything a modern club man fancies 
his comfort demands. The Club’s cui- 
sine and bar are famous throughout the 
East, and for many have done much to 
mollify the asperities of exile and an 
unfriendly climate. They have, also, 
perhaps played some part in establishing 
Shanghai’s reputation for being one of 
the most unhealthful places of residence 
in the world. 

Curiosity is challenged by four or five 
hulks anchored in the river just off the 
Bund. They are bonded warehouses for 
opium,—unpleasant reminders of the 
unholy source of much of Shanghai’s 
wealth. The day seems approaching 
when England will no longer allow the 
exigencies of Indian government as an 
excuse for her complicity in this unfor- 
tunate trade. 

At one end of the Bund on the river 
bank are the small but attractive Public 
Gardens, affording a much needed 
breathing place during the heated sea- 
son. They are about the only sacrifice 
that commercial Shanghai makes to the 
beautiful. You can spend a delightful 
hour here, listening to the band and 
watching the shipping in the river or 
the people about you. The people and 
the shipping are alike remarkable for 
their diversity. You will almost always 
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see English,German, American, French, 
and Chinese men-of-war in the river; 
frequently those of Japan, Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Italy. There are always in the 
river representatives of one or more of 
the four lines of mail steamers that sail 
between Shanghai and Europe. 

Just below the Gardens you will see 
one of the finely equipped Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha steamers at her wharf,—a 
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at Tacoma. In addition to the mail 
steamers there are four regular freight 
lines to Europe. 

This varied shipping in the river, with- 
in sight of the Gardens and Bund, is a 
never-failing source of interest, and this 
interest is enhanced by the multiform 
and picturesque water craft of the na- 
tives. Past you drift, as they drop down 
to the sea on the out-going tide, huge 
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reminder of the maritime enterprise 
and ambition of the Japanese. These 
steamers connect with the San Fran- 
cisco line at Yokohama, and carry the 
American mail. The magnificent steam- 
ers of the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
stop for passengers and cargo, and are 
proving very serious competitors for the 
American trade. The Northern Pacific 
Railroad also has a line of steamers 
calling at Shanghai, with the home port 
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high-pooped junks, such as you used to 
wonder at in your geographies years 
ago; and as they seemed grotesquely 
absurd then so do they now, as you see 
them amidst the European shipping. 
Nothing on the seas is so comical as a 
Chinese junk loaded with bamboo poles, 
for she will have enormous bundles of 
them bound to her sides, doubling her 
width and making of her as formless a 
mass as you will ever see afloat. 
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THE BUND, WITH THE ENGLISH CLUB IN THE FOREGROUND, 


The wonderful commingling of races 
at Shanghai is the secret of much of her 
charm. The cosmopolitan character 
of her population has saved Shanghai 
from the provincialism which is the 
bane of most colonies. The tone of 
society is distinctly English, but not 
oppressively so. The presence of large 
numbers of Americans, Germans, and 
Frenchmen, serves to lighten the social 
atmosphere. On any pleasant afternoon 
at the Gardens it will be exceptional if 
you do not see Englishmen, Americans, 
Scotchmen, Irishmen, Danes, Germans, 
Frenchmen, Russians, Norwegians, 
Swedes, Portuguese, Japanese, Parsees, 
jews, Manilamen, Sikhs, and Chinese, 
a veritable congress of the nations. 
During the dewless summer evenings 
there are nightly band concerts, which 
are very popular. Then the Gardens 
about the band-stand are fairly covered 
with reclining chairs. As you lie there 
in your white flannels, listening to the 
band and smoking your after-dinner 
cigar, you are willing to confess that 
exile in Shanghai has its compensations, 





and at such moments you can think 
without envy of the lot of your brothers 
in the over-crowded cities at home. 
You are even able to forget the trying 
heat of the day in the cool of the eve- 
ning, and if you are an indolent man, 
you will come very near falling in love 
with Shanghai. The music is good, and 
there is endless diversion in watching 
the promenaders as they unconsciously 
display their various national character- 
istics. 

To the lover of sports Shanghai has 
much to offer. The opportunity for 


yachting afforded by the river is not 
neglected. Up-country trips on the 


creeks about Shanghai in comfortable 
bum-boats are very popular, and the 
shooting to be had is excellent. Pheas- 
ants, ducks, geese, and snipe, abound, 
and deer are quite common. The Euro- 
peans have brought down the Mongo- 
lian pony, and have been well rewarded 
for their pains, for this spirited little 
animal contributes immensely to the 
enjoyment of living in Shanghai. It is 


quite small, but displays surprising 
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nerve, speed, and endurance. Shanghai 
could not be as English as it is and not 
have a race-course. The spring and 
autumn races are vastly important 
events in the little community. Cricket, 
foot-ball, lawn tennis, and paper hunts, 
have numerous devotees. The mild, 
even temperature invites these out-door 
sports, which serve to bring the various 
elements of the city into friendly rela- 
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sion in the matter. In the early days, 
when there were enormous profits in 
business and no home restraint, there 
was much dissipation and consequent 
mortality. Friends at home naturally 
enough preferred to attribute the latter 
to the climate rather than to the true 
cause ; hence much of Shanghai’s repu- 
ation for unhealthfulness. Cholera, fe- 
ver, liver disease, and malaria are unde- 
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tion. All nationalities participate, with 
the happy result of developing a spirit 
of friendliness, without which it would 
be wel! nigh impossible to maintain a 
government with powers so ill defined, 
and administered by officers of different 
nationalities. 

It is undeniable that Shanghai has the 
reputation of being a very unhealthful 
place of residence, and perhaps deserv- 
edly so, but its population is so shifting 
that it is difficult to reach a just conclu- 


niably common, and a higher degree of 
care is necessary for the preservation of 
health on the part of Northerners than 
at home. 

The winters are delightful, being just 
cool enough to givea tonic to the system 
and make out-door exercise a pleasure. 
From the middle of June to the last of 
September the temperature is continu- 
ously high, though the thermometer 
very rarely registers above 95 deg. Fahr. 
The difference of temperature between 
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THE CANGUE, A CHINESE PUNISHMENT. 


day and night is not so marked as in the 
Northern States of America. Indeed, the 
evenings during July and August are 
seldom cool enough to precipitate a dew. 
While the heat never registers so high 
as it does at times in New York, it is far 
more enervating, and proves a serious 


on the strength of 
Northern constitu- 
tions. Individual foreigners 
may live in Shanghai for 
years without any material 
impairment of health, but it 
is highly improbable that 
Northerners could live there 
from generation to genera- 
tion without suffering a loss 
of racial vigor. 

Despite the trying sum- 
mers, most Europeans thor- 
oughly enjoy a temporary 
residence at Shanghai. 
There is an open, hospitable 
manner of living, and a free- 
dom from the stress and 
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closeness of life at home. The friendli- 
ness which exists between the different 
nationalities, and the fact that its popu- 
lation is made up of people who have en- 
joyed much travel and wide experience, 
make social intercourse agreeable. The 
cost of living is less than at home, and 
salaries, as arule, larger, so that for most 
there is a distinct advance in life. Serv- 
ants are cheap and the foreigner of small 
means enjoys an unaccustomed ease. 
The future of Shanghai is involved in 
the future of Western influence in China. 
The one will go pari passu with the oth- 
er. Those who know the most about 
China are least inclined to dogmatize 
regarding the future extent of that influ- 
ence. At all events, Shanghai will con- 
tinue to bea valuable object lesson to 
teach the Chinese the character of West- 
ern civilization. Her schools are teach- 
ing many Chinese the English language; 
her missionary presses are issuing trans- 
lations of our scientific works; her 
shops are teaching Western arts; her 
hospitals are proving the superiority of 
Western surgery and medicine; her 
banks and commercial houses are teach- 
ing Western methods of business ; her 
commerce is acquainting the Chinese 
with the outside world ; her missionary 
societies are sending out in all directions 
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earnest and aggressive men and women Here is a volume of subversive and 
to teach a pure and spiritual religion and _vivifying influences that Chinese immo- 
much besides: and her government pre- bility cannot wholly withstand, but we 
sents to them the novel spectacle of a are less prone to indulgein great hopes 
government run in the interest of the of Western influence in China than were 
public, rather than the officials. our fathers fifty years ago. 
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THE SONG OF THE BALBOA SEA. 
SONG SECOND. 
‘*And God said, Let there be light.” 


Rise up! How brief this little day! 

We can but kindle some dim light 
Here in the darkened, wooded way 

Before the gathering of night. 
Come, let us kindle it. The dawn 
Shall find us tenting further on. 

Come, let us kindle ere we go— 

We know not where; but this we know: 

Night cometh on, and man needs light. 
Come! camp-fire embers, ere we pass 

You weird archway of night. 


Life is so brief, so very brief, 
So rounded in, we scarce can see 
The fruitage grown below the leaf 
And foliage of a single tree 
In all God’s garden; yet we know 
That goodly fruits must grow and grow 
Beyond our vision. We but stand 
In some deep hollow of God’s hand, 
Hear some sweet bird its little day, 
See cloud and sun a season pass, 
And then, sweet friend, away! 


Clouds pass, they come again; and we, 
Are we, then, less than these to God? 
Oh, for the stout faith of a tree 
That drops its small seeds to the sod, 
Safe in the hollow of God’s hand, 
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And knows that perish from the land 
It shall not! Yea, this much we know, 
That each, as best it can, shall grow 
As God has fashioned, grow again, 
To do its best in cloud or sun, 
Or in His still, small rain. 


Oh, good to see is faith in God! 

But better far is faith in good: 
The one seems but a sign, a nod, 

The one seems God’s own flesh and blood. 
How many names of God are sung? 
But good is good in every tongue. 

And this the light, the Holy Light 

That leads through night and night and night; 

Through nights named death, that lie between 
The days named life, the ladder round 

Unto the Infinite Unseen. 


l. 


The man stood silent, peering past 

His utmost verge of memory. 
What lay beyond, beyond that vast 

Bewildering darkness and dead sea 
Of noisome vapors and dread night? 
No light! not any sense of light 

Beyond that life when love was born 
On that first, far, dim rim of morn: 

No light beyond that beast that clung 
In darkness by the light of love 

And died to save her young. 


And yet we know life must have been 
Before that dark, dread life of, pain ; 
Life germs, love germs of gentle men, 
So small, so still; as still, small rain. 
But whence this life, this living soul, 
This germ that grows a godlike whole? 
I can but think of that sixth day 
When God first set his hand to clay, 
And did in His own image plan 
A perfect form, a manly form, 
A comely, godlike man. 


II. 


Didst grow the soul’s germ from the deeps, 
The while God’s spirit moved upon 
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The waters? High-built Lima keeps 
A rose-path, like a ray of dawn; 
And simple, pious peons say 
Sweet Santa Rosa passed that way ; 
And so, because of her fair fame 
And saintly face, the roses came. 
Shall we not say, ere that first morn, 
When God moved, garmented in mists, 
Some sweet soul germs were born ? 


Ill. 


The strange, strong man still kept the prow, 

His soul still saw before light was, 
The dawn of love, the huge sea cow, 

The living slime, love’s deathless laws. 
He knew love lived, lived ere a blade 
Of grass, or ever light was made; 

And love was in him, of him, as 

The light was om the sea of glass. 

It made his soul great, and he grew 
To look on God all unabashed ; 

To look dead eons through. 


IV. 


Iiluming Love! what talisman! 

That Word which makes the world go round! 
That Word which bore worlds in its plan! 

That Word which was the Word profound ! 
That Word which: was the great first Cause 
Before light was, before sight was! 

I would not barter love for gold 

Enough to fill a great ship’s hold; 

Nay, not for all Victoria’s land — 
So vast the sun sets not upon— 

With scepter too in hand. 


I would not barter love for all 
The silver spilling from the moon; 
I would not barter love at all 
Though you should coin each afternoon 
Of gold for centuries to be, 
And count the coin all down as free, 
As conqueror fresh home from wars,— 
Coin sunset bars, coin heaven-born stars, 
Coin all below, coin all above, 
Count all down at my feet, yet I— 
I would not barter love. 
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The strange man started, stood as when 
A strong man hears, yet does not hear. 
He raised his hand, let fall, and then 
Quick arched his hand above his ear 
And leaned a little; yet no sound 
Broke through the vast, serene profound. 
Man’s soul first knew the telephone 
In sense and language all its own. 
The tall man heard, yet heard no tone; 
He saw and yet he did not see 
That he was not alone. 


Lo! there, half hiding, crouching there 
Against the capstan, coils on coils 

Of rope, some snow still in her hair, 
Like Time too eager for his spoils, 

He saw such face raised to his face 

As only dream of dreams give place ; 
Such shyness, boldness, seashell tint, 
Such book as only God may print, 
Such tender, timid, holy look 

Of startled love and trust and hope,— 

A gold-bound story book. 


And while the great ship rose and fell, 

Or rocked or rounded with the sea, 
He saw,—a little thing to tell, 

An idle, silly thing, maybe,— 
Where her right arm was bent to clasp 
Her robe’s fold in some closer clasp, 

A little isle of melting snow 

That round about and to and fro 

And up and down kept ies 
It told so much, that idle isle, 

Yet such a little thing. 


It told she, too, was of a race 
Born when the baby world was born ; 
She, too, familiar with God’s face, 
Knew folly but to shun and scorn; 
And so all night had sat to read 
By heaven’s light, to hear, to heed 
The awful voice of God, to grow 
In soul, to see, to know 
The harmony of elements 
That tear and toss the sea of seas 
To foam-built battle tents. 
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He saw that drifting isle of snow 
As some lorn miner sees bright gold 
Seamed deep in quartz, and joys to know 
That here lies hidden wealth untold. 
And now his head was lifted strong, 
As glad men lift the head in song. 
He knew she, too, had spent the night 
As he, in all that wild delight 
Of battling elements; she, too, 
He knew, was of that oldest time 
When oldest stars were new. 


Her soul’s ancestral book bore date 
Beyond the peopling of the moon, 
Beyond the day when Saturn sate 
In royal cincture, and the boon 
Of light and life bestowed on stars 
And satellites; when martial Mars , 
Waxed red with battle rage, and shook 
The porch of heaven with a look; 
When polar ice-shafts propt gaunt earth, 
And slime was but the womb of time, 
That knew not yet of birth. 


V. 


To be what thou wouldst truly be, 
Be bravely, truly, what thou art. 
The acorn houses the huge tree, 
And patient, silent bears its part, 
And bides the miracle of time. 
For miracle, and more sublime 
It is than all that has been writ, 
To see the great oak grow from it. 
But thus the soul grows, grows the heart,— 
To be what thou wouldst truly be, 
Be truly what thou art. 


To be what thou wouldst truly be, 

Be true. God’s finger sets each seed, 
Or when or where we may not see; 

But God shall nourish to its need 
Each one, if but it dares be true 
To do what it is set to do. 

Thy proud soul’s heraldry! ’Tis writ 

In every gentle action; it 

Can never be contested. Time 
Dates thv brave soul’s ancestral book 

From thy first deed sublime. 
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Wouldst learn to love one little flower, 
Its perfume, perfect form and hue? 
Yea, wouldst thou have one perfect hour 
Of all the years that come to you? 
Then grow as God hath planted, grow 
A lordly oak or daisy low, 
As He hath set His garden, be 
But what thou art, or grass or tree. 
Thy treasures up in heaven laid 
Await thy sure ascending soul, 
Life after life,—be not afraid! 


Wouldst know the secrets of the soil? 
Wouldst have Earth bare her breast to you? 
Wouldst know the sweet rest of hard toil ? 
Be true, be true, be ever true! 
Ah me, these self-made cuts of wrong 
That hew men down! Behold the strong 
And comely Adam bound with lies 
And banished from his paradise! 
The serpent on his belly still 
Eats dirt through all his piteous days, 
Do penance as he will. 


Poor, piteous, prostrate, tortuous snake, 

What soul crawls here upon the ground? 
God willed this soul at birth to take 

The round of beauteous things, the round 
Of earth, the round of boundless skies. 
It lied, and lo! how low it lies! 

What quick, sleek tongue to lie with here! 

Wast thou a broker but last year? 

Wast known to fame, wast rich and proud? 
Didst live a lie that thou mightst ‘die 

With pockets in thy shroud? 


VIL. 


Be still, be pitiful! yon soul 
May yet be rich in peace as thine. 
Yea, as the shining ages roll 
That rich man’s soul may rise and shine 
Beyond Orion; yet may reel 
The Pleiades with belts of steel 
That compass commerce in their reach ; 
May learn and learn, and learning, teach, 
The while his soul grows grandly old, 
How nobler ’tis to share a crust 
Than hoard a car of gold! 
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Oh, but to know, to surely know 
How strangely beautiful is light! 
How just one gleam of light will glow 
And grow more beautifully bright 
Than all the gold that ever lay 
Below the wide-arched Milky Way! 
“Let there be light!” and lo! the burst 
Of light in answer to the first 
Command of high Jehovah’s voice! 
Let there be light for souls tonight 
That they, too, may rejoice. 


The little isle of ice and snow 

That in her gathered garment lay, 
And dashed and drifted to and fro 

Unhindered of her, went its way 
In peace. The warm winds of Japan 
Were with them, and the silent man 
Sat with her, saying, hearing naught, 

Yet seeing, noting all; as one 

Sees not, yet all day sees the sun. 

He knew her silence, heeded well 
Her dignity of idle hands 

In this deep, tranquil spell. 


IX. 

The true soul surely knows its own. 

Deep down in this man’s heart he knew, 
Somehow, somewhere along the zone 

Of time, his soul should come unto 
His soul’s seaport, some pleasant land 
Of rest where she should reach a hand. 

He had not questioned God. His care 

Was to be worthy, fit to share 

The glory, peace and perfect rest, 
Come how or when or where it comes, 

As God in time sees best. 


Her face reached forward, not to him, 

But forward, upward, as for light ; 
For light that lay a silver rim 

Of sealit whiteness more than white. 
The vast, full morning poured and spilled 
Its splendor down, and filled and filled 

And overfilled the heaped-up sea 

With silver molten suddenly. 

The night lay trenched in her meshed hair ; 
The tint of seashells left the sea 

To make her more than fair. 
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What massed, what matchless midnight hair! 
Her wide, sweet, sultry, drooping mouth, 
As droops some flower when the air 
Blows odors from the ardent South — 
That Sapphic, sensate, bended bow 
Of deadly archery; as though 
Love’s legions fortressed there, and sent 
Red arrows from his bow full bent. 
Such apples! such sweet fruit concealed 
Of perfect womanhood made more 
Sweet pain than if revealed. 


X. 


How good a thing it is to house 
Thy full heart treasures to that day 
When thou shalt take her, and carouse 
Thenceforth with her for aye and aye; 
How good a thing to give the store 
That thus the thousand years or more, 
Poor-hungered, holy worshiper, 
You kept for her, and only her! 
How well with all thy wealth to wait 
Or year, or thousand thousand years, 
Her coming at love’s gate! 


The winds pressed warmly from Japan 
Upon her pulsing womanhood. 
They fanned such fires in the man 
His face shone glory where he stood. 
In Persia’s rose-fields, I have heard, 
There sings a sad, sweet, one-winged bird ; 
Sings ever sad in lonely round 
Until his one-winged mate is found; 
And then, side laid to side, they rise 
So swift, so strong, they even dare 
The doorway of the skies. 


How rich was he! how richer she! 
Such treasures up in heaven laid, 
Where moth and rust may never be, 
Nor thieves break in, or make afraid. 
Such treasures, where the tranquil soul 
Walks space, nor limit nor control 
Can know, but journeys on and on 
Beyond the golden gates of dawn ; 
Beyond the outmost round of Mars; 
Where God’s foot rocks the cradle of 
His newborn baby stars. 
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As one who comes upon a street 
Or sudden turn in pleasant path, 
As one who suddenly may meet 
Some scene, some sound, some sense that hath 
A memory of olden days, 
Of days that long have gone their ways, 
She caught her breath, caught quick and fast 
Her breath, as if her whole life passed 
‘Before, and pendent to and fro 
Swung in the air before her eyes; 
And oh, her heart beat so! 


Ay, this was Sappho, she who sang 
When mourning Jeremiah sung ; 
When harps, as weeping willows hang, 
Hung from his willows, mute, unstrung. 
The Japan winds, the warm sea-waves 
Laid bare her thousand Grecian graves, 
And Lesbian hills and Tempe’s vales 
Retold her thousand tender tales; 
Ten thousand tales of weal or woe; 
And she was Sappho, as of old, 
And oh, her heart beat so! 


How her heart beat! Three thousand years 
Of weary, waiting womanhood, 
Of folded hands, of falling tears, 
Of lone soul-wendjng through dark wood; 
But now at last to meet once more 
Upon the bright, all-shining shore 
Of life, in life’s resplendent dawn, 
And he so fair to look upon! 
Tall Phaon and the world aglow! 
Tall Phaon, favored of the gods, 
And oh, her heart beat so! 


Her heart beat so, no word she spake ; 
She pressed her palms, she leaned her face,— 
Her heart beat so, its beating brake 
The cord that held her robe in place 
About her wondrous, rounded throat, 
And in the warm winds let it float 
And fall upon her round, warm arm, 
So warm it made the morning warm. 
Then pink and pearl forsook her cheek, 
And, “Phaon, I am Sappho, I —” 
Nay, nay, she did not speak. 


. 
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Her dark Greek eyes turned to the sea; 
Lo, Phaon’s ferry as of old! 
He kept his boat’s prow still; and he 
Was stately, comely, strong and bold 
As when he ferried gods, and drew 
Immortal youth from one who knew 
His scorn of gold. The Lesbian shore 
Lay yonder, and the rocky roar 
Against the promontory told 
And told her piteous tale of love, 
‘That never can grow old. 


Three thousand years! yet love was young 
And fair as when Aolis knew 
Her glory, and her great soul strung 
The harp that still sweeps ages through. 
Ionic dance or Doric war, 
Or purpled dove or dulcet car,* 
Or dove unyoked or close-yoked dove, 
What meant it all but love and love? 
And at the naming of Love’s name 
She raised her eyes, and lo! her doves! 
Just as of old they came. 
Joaquin Miller. 


CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER. 
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THE STORY OF O’DOUD’S DIGGIN’S. 


EARLY 


THERE are certainly a few men in Cal- 
ifornia that still remember Timothy 
O’Doud. He was in some respects the 
strangest of the strange medley of men, 
largely composed of soldiers, sailors, 
farmers, and trappers, who first pene- 
trated the mountains of California in 
search of gold. He was brave, reckless, 
and generous, and for a time so petted 
by fortune as to be the envy and won- 
der of the less successful. 

When a boy of fourteen, Timothy im- 
migrated with his parents to New York 
from somewhere in the north of Ire- 
land. His father, Michael O’ Doud, was 
a machinist by occupation. He earned 
fair wages in Ireland ; but as his family 
consisted of a wife and four children, of 
whom Timothy was the eldest, he con- 
cluded to seek a brighter future for him- 
self and little ones in the New World. 

He did not land in New York quite 
empty-handed. His small savings, add- 
ed to the proceeds of the sale of a few 
acres of inherited land, enabled him to 
purchase an interest in an established 
business, and in the course of a few 
years the O’Douds were in very com- 
fortable circumstances. 

The personal belongings of young 
Timothy consisted of stout limbs, a 
handsome face, a bit of brogue, and a 
pronounced aversion to manual labor. 
Under the circumstances, his father con- 
cluded to educate him for one of the 
learned professions, and he was sent to 
the public schools, with the understand- 
ing that the requisite advancement 
there would be followed by a college 
course. But he exhibited as little taste 
for the mental drudgery of the school- 
room as for the muscular demands of 
the workshop, and was as irregular in 
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his school attendance as he was careless 
and imperfect in his studies. At sixteen 
he was a member of a hose company, 
which gave hima pretext for leaving his 
room at all hours of the night and re- 
turning at any hour in the morning, and 
at nineteen he enlisted as a volunteer 
for the Mexican war. Being a minor, 
his father secured his release, which so 
enraged him that he refused to continue 
his studies, or fit himself in any way to 
earn an honest living. 

He was not vicious. He was simply 
wild, rollicking, and irresolute. Frank, 
generous, and courageous, he was a gen- 
eral favorite ; but his father saw that 
nothing could be hoped for him in New 
York, and when he finally enlisted in 
Stevenson’s regiment, bound for Cali- 
fornia by the way of Cape Horn, no ob- 
jection was interposed. It was thought 
that the discipline of the Army might 
give him stability of character. The 
mother wept, and the hand of the father 
trembled as he gave it to the young 
soldier in parting, but Tim sailed away 
with the blessings of both. 

The voyage was long, and _ before 
Stevenson’s regiment reached Monte- 
rey, California was in possession of the 
Americans, never to be relinquished. 
In 1848, after the ratification of the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the regi- 
ment was disbanded, and Tim was of 
the number of the rank and file who re- 
mained in California. 

He left the service a corporal, and 
with two or three other members of the 
disbanded regiment proceeded to San 
Francisco, where a whale-boat was pro- 
cured, and in two weeks the party suc- 
ceeded in reaching Sacramento, the old 
embarcadero of Captain Sutter. That 
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point was then the center of the new 
gold excitement, and Tim made his way 
to the mountains, and at once engaged 
in the business of mining. He claimed 
that he was the first miner who washed 
out a hundred ounces of gold with his 
own hands, and offered the dust for sale 
in a single lot. 

For three years or more Tim’s luck 
in mining seemed to be almost phenom- 
enal. Like the waters from the smitten 
rock, everywhere streams of gold gushed 
forth in answer to the stroke of his pick. 
He found gold where no one else thought 
of looking for it, and if there was an ex- 
ceptionally rich “ pocket ” in any camp 
in which he happened to be mining, it 
was pretty sure to be within the boun- 
daries of his claim. 

He rarely remained longer than two 
or three consecutive months in the same 
locality ; but, however brief the sojourn, 
it was generally sufficient to enable him 
to sack as many ounces of gold dust as 
he could conveniently carry to Sacra- 
mento or San Francisco, where the spoil 
was wasted on gaming tables, and eager- 
ly exchanged for a few days of riotous 
living. 

Instead of resenting the style in which 
her gifts were squandered by Corporal 
O’Doud, Fortune plainly winked at his 
excesses, and year after year he scat- 
tered his large earnings without a 
thought of the future. As long-toms 
and sluices were gradually introduced in 
mining, involving the necessity of co- 
operative labor, Tim was occasionally 
induced to enter into copartnerships 
with miners who hoped to profit by his 
luck ; but his good fortune invariably 
deserted him when he attempted to 
share it directly with others, and he was 
compelled to strike out for himself alone 
whenever a speedy refilling of his purse 
was desired. 

Now, all these events in the life of 
Corporal O’Doud, including his appa- 
rently psychologic gift in locating de- 
posits of gold, were gathered from his 
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own lips, and the testimony of two or 
three of his friends, when I first met 
him on Jones’s Bar, on the South Yuba, 
late in the autumn of 1851. Three or 
four months prior to that time he had 
abruptly severed his connection with a 
party of five or six miners, who were 
tunneling into the mountain in search 
of an old channel on the north side of 
the river, nearly opposite the upper end 
of the Bar. 

The Corporal’s instincts were correct. 
As subsequently ascertained, there was 
really no old channel to be found at that 
point ; and after spending a month in 
prospecting in and around the tunnel, 
he shouldered his blankets one morning 
and started up the trail leading to Ne- 
vada City. In addition to his interest 
in the tunnel, he left with his partners 
a demijohn of whisky and three fourths 
of all the gold dust remaining in his 
purse, and promised to visit them, on 
his way to Sacramento, before the rainy 
season began, with more gold than he 
could carry. 


Tim pretty nearly fulfilled his promise. 
Where he went after leaving the Bar I 
did not ascertain, but one afternoon, in 
the latter part of the succeeding Octo- 
ber, Corporal O’Doud descended the 
Nevada trail, and came marching un- 
steadily down the flat. He was tasteful- 
ly clad in black doeskin trousers, tucked 
into low-top boots of fine material and 
finish ; a gray flannel shirt open at the 
collar, and disclosing a white merino 
undergarment, and a_broad-brimmed 
white fur hat. About his neck wasa 
loosely knotted silk handkerchief, and 
around his waist a heavy red silk scarf, 
with fringed ends falling at the side. 
The scarf partially concealed a glazed 
leather belt, from which hung a scab- 
barded knife and revolver. His hair and 
whiskers had been recently trimmed, 
—and altogether, as I first saw him, he 
was a striking and picturesque repre- 
sentative of that robust and self-reliant 
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manhood with which the early pioneers 
of the Pacific were so largely endowed. 

A few yards in front of the Corporal 
trotted a Chinaman, with a bamboo pole 
across his shoulder, from each end of 
which was suspended a basket. One of 
them contained a demijohn, surrounded 
by a dozen or more bottles ; and the 
other, a gunny-sack, in which were five 
buckskin purses of gold dust — suffi- 
ciently heavy in the aggregate to count- 
erbalance the merchandise at the other 
end of the pole. The frequent shifting 
of the burden from shoulder to shoulder 
showed that the weight was very con- 
siderable, but the hardy Asiatic did not 
slacken his pace until he was called to 
a halt in front of the little trading es- 
tablishment that partially supplied the 
wants of the score or more of miners 
working on the Bar, or within a mile 
or two of it. 

Notwithstanding his somewhat im- 
pressive attire, the Corporal was recog 
nized and warmly welcomed back to the 
Bar by his friends, and his old mining 
partners hastened across the river to 
greet him. He was knee-deep in clover. 
It seemed that the waters in the river 
gurgled in glee at his coming, and that 
the tall pines on the hillsides were try- 
ing to tip glasses with him. He felt as 
if he wanted to entertain the whole 
world, and soon everybody in the neigh- 
borhood was drinking with him,—drink- 
ing every ten minutes,—until at last the 
Chinaman, who was watching the bas- 
kets outside of the store door was about 
the only sober human being on the Bar. 
Then, not knowing what might happen, 
the prudent Mongol crowded his way 
into the store with the baskets, and lift- 
ing the heavy sack of purses to the 
counter, said to the careless owner : — 

“Too muchee golo. Me no likee 
watchee. S’pose you see all light, then 
you keepee him.” 

A dozen men put down their glasses, 
and stared at the Chinaman with stupid 
looks of interrogation. 
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“All right, John,” replied the Cor- 
poral good-naturedly. “ Afraid it might 
get ye into trouble, eh? Well, I'l] take 
care of it. I guess it’s all here, but Ill 
take a look, since you want me to.” 

So saying, the Corporal opened the 
sack, and one by one removed the five 
heavy purses of dust, placing them side 
by side on the counter. 

“They ’re all here, John,” he con- 
tinued, replacing the purses in the gun- 
ny-sack, and carelessly shoving them 
out of his way. ‘Dump them bottles 
in a corner, and scoot back to Nevada 
with your traps. I promised to give ye 
ten dollars, but here’s twenty.” And the 
Corporal tossed a double eagle to the 
Chinaman, who pocketed the money 
with a grin of satisfaction, and imme- 
diately left the Bar with his empty bas- 
kets. 

The casual exhibition of Tim’s heavy 
purses had a quieting effect upon his 
friends. They all wanted to know where 
he had found the gold, how he had taken 
it out, and what he intended to do with 
it; but his only answer was a general 
proffer of a ‘‘slug”’ or two to any of his 
friends who happened to be short of 
beans and bacon for the winter. 

“Ye see, boys, the gold is not exactly 
mine,” he explained. “It belongs toa 
lot of well-dressed folks in Sacramento 
and San Francisco that I’ve been work- 
in’ for since the fall of forty-eight, and 
what you take ’ill be more their loss 
than mine. So, set ’em up ag’in!—all 
down! — roll!” 

It was nearly dark before the noisy 
gathering began to disperse, and then 
Tim crossed the river with his old min- 
ing partners, and found quarters in the 
company cabin. In addition to the gold 
and liquid supplies brought down to the 
Bar by Tim’s Chinaman, large quanti- 
ties of canned goods and other luxuries 
were taken over the ferry from the 
store, including two or three cases. of 
claret and a keg of cherry brandy, and 
nothing was lacking in the materials re- 
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quired for a first-class mountain “jam- 
boree.” 

As the mountains opposite Jones’ 
Bar drop rather abruptly down to the 
river, and no eligible building place can 
be found near the margin of the stream, 
the log cabin occupied by Tim’s com- 
panions had been erected on a narrow 
bench forty or fifty feet above the river, 
and overlooking a small bar thickly cov- 
ered with large granite bowlders. It 
was, in fact, lessa bar than a part of the 
channel of the stream, for, although ex- 
posed and dry during the summer and 
a portion of the autumn months, it was 
flooded throughout every other season 
of the year. Owing to the huge rocks 
plentifully scattered over it, the bar had 
never been very thoroughly prospected, 
but nothing encouraging had been dis- 
covered, and it was generally believed 
to be barren. 

While Tim remained, work, of course, 
was not to be thought of by his old min- 
ing partners. Day after day and night 
after night they kept up a noisy and 
barbarous revelry. They fired off pis- 
tols, howled themselves hoarse, danced 
themselves lame, beat the bottoms out 
of their prospecting pans, and exploded 
a keg of powder in the mouth of their 
tunnel, knocking out three sets of tim- 
bers ; and to cap the climax, during the 
sixth night of their wild debauch one of 
them staggered out of the door unob- 
served with the Corporal’s sack of gold 
dust, and one by one deliberately threw 
the purses fifty or sixty feet down the 
declivity among the bowlders of the bar 
below the cabin. Striking the rocks, 
the purses bursted, of course, scattering 
their contents in every direction. 

Returning, the lunatic boasted of 
what he had done, declaring that the 
gold in the purses had turned to snakes 
and scorpions. “ And this is full of ’em 
too!”’ he exclaimed, seizing a camp- 
kettle half filled with beans, and start- 
ing for the door. 

His companions were not too far 
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dazed with drink to understand the 
meaning of this sudden frenzy. It was 
plain that the man had a touch of delir- 
ium tremens, and he was seized, forced 
to swallow a pint of mingled vinegar 
and mustard, and then thrown into his 
bunk. In five minutes he was too sick 
to think of snakes. The heroic dose 
operated as an exhaustive emetic, and 
within an hour the patient was asleep. 

Then the Corporal quietly lighted a 
lantern, and accompanied by the sober- 
est one of the party, groped his way 
down to the little bar, to learn what had 
become of his gold. Within an area of 
thirty feet he found among the rocks 
the rent and nearly empty purses, while 
the sandy spaces between the imbedded 
bowlders were yellow with the Corpo- 
ral’s wasted treasure. A cold wind was 
sweeping down the river and moaning 
among the pines, indicative of an ap- 
proaching storm ; but nothing of advan- 
tage could be done before daylight, and 
with a string of oaths and a stout reso- 
lution, Tim returned to the cabin and 
sullenly rolled into his bunk. The oth- 
ers followed his example, and for the 
first time for nearly a week quiet 
reigned in the neighborhood of Jones’s 
Bar. 

About the middle of the following 
forenoon, the miners on the opposite 
side of the river were astonished at dis- 
covering a party of men at work with 
two rockers among the bowlders below 
the tunnel company’s cabin. Surmising 
that a new development had been made, 
a few of them crossed the river, and 
returned with the strange information 
that the Corporal’s gold had been sown 
among the sands the night before, and 
his friends were engaged in recovering 
what they could of it. 

At the end of two days of incessant 
washing, panning, and scraping, result- 
ing in the resacking of about two thirds 
of the scattered dust, a sudden rise in 
the river flooded the rocky little bar, 
and the work of recovery was indefi- 
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nitely suspended. Tattered, bruised, 
and grimy, but seemingly delighted 
with his visit, Tim strapped his gold 
around him and started for Nevada 
City, accompanied by two of his friends 
as a body-guard. The latter did not 
return, and their mining partners soon 
after abandoned their wrecked tunnel 
and left the Bar. 

For some years thereafter, “ O’ Doud’s 
Diggin’s”’ were kept in remembrance 
by the miners on Jones’s Bar, and for 
those who could locate the deposit it 
was not a difficult matter during low 
stages of the river to scrape together a 
few dollars from among the bowlders of 
the little bar, where the Corporal’s gold 
had been scattered by a drunken luna- 
tic in the belief that it had turned into 
snakes and scorpions. 


AnD what became of O’Doud? A 
letter from a friend, written more than 
thirty-five years ago, which was not 
preserved, but the contents of which 
are well remembered, enables me par- 
tially to answer the question. 

One afternoon, early in the summer 
of 1855, a poorly clad, unkempt and foot- 
sore pedestrian, carrying a roll of blank- 
ets and little else, slowly picked his way 
down the trail leading to the upper end 
of Jones’s Bar. Proceeding to the river, 
he dropped his blankets, bathed his 
face, and filling and lighting his pipe, 
seated himself on a rock, and for a few 
minutes watched a party of Chinamen 
at work near the edge of the Bar a hun- 
dred yards or more down the stream. 

“There’s nothing for a white man 
where the likes o’ them are workin’,” 
he muttered aloud. ‘“ Out o’ luck, out 
o’ money, and out at the toes and el- 
bows! By the Lord, Timothy O’Doud, 
you’re in a fine fix! Nota color to the 
cartload, and the bed-rock comin’ up in 
yer face. But never mind. Ye don’t 
deserve it, Tim, but 1 believe there’s a 
pile o’ gold in the country for ye yet, 
and it must be hunted up.” 
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It was Coporai O’Doud, indeed, who 
was holding this little conversation with 
himself. After squandering the gold 
packed up the Nevada trail in 1851,— 
and it did not take him long to do it,— 
his luck had completely deserted him. 
Month after month and year after year 
he had roamed from one mining locality 
to another, in search of rich deposits 
that would remind him of the past, but 
he coyld find no spot that would yield 
him more than average wages, and for 
such niggardly reward he could bring 
himself to labor only under the stress of 
pressing want. 

A hundred dollars was a larger sum 
than he had possessed at any one time 
for more than three years, and he was 
then on his way to the Middle Yuba 
with the bare color of gold in his pocket. 
Considering his financial condition and 
the necessity of providing himself with 
a pair of new boots, he concluded to 
turn his hand to mining for such length 
of time as might be required to supply 
his urgent needs, and take him to his 
destination without humiliation or dis- 
comfort. 

With this resolution he shouldered 
his blankets and proceeded down the 
Bar. He hoped no one would recognize 
him, and was glad to see but few men 
at work anywhere. He was not exactly 
ashamed of the tumult he had created 
there some years before, but imagined 
that he could standa reference to it with 
Jess uneasiness if he were a little better 
clad. 

The first cabin he came to was un- 
occupied. The door was open, and he 
walked in and took possession of the 
premises, tossing his blankets into one 
of the three bunks left standing. He 
observed a commodious fire-place, with 
pot-hooks hanging from the jambs, and 
near ita low shake table. He nodded 
his head approvingly, and then stepped 
out and seated himself on a bench be- 
side the door. He wanted to look at the 
surroundings, and think for a few min- 
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utes. There had been changes since he 
left the Bar, and everything seemed to 
be a little out of place. A slice of the 
lower end of the flat had been sluiced 
away, and a number of prospecting cuts 
had been made above it. 

He had not been seated long before 
he saw a miner cross the river on a log 
above the ferry, and stroll up toward 
the cabin of the old tunnel company, 
which was still standing, with the door 
gone, and a part of the roof fallen in. 
Thus far there was nothing noteworthy 
to Tim in the plodding movements of 
the miner; but when he next observed 
him at work with pick and shovel on the 
rocky little bar below the dilapidated 
log sbanty, he was seized with a curious 
interest in the proceeding. He thought 
of the wild night when his purses were 
flung down upon the rocks among which 
the miner was delving, and a resistless 
impulse took him across the river and to 
the spot where his gold had been fed to 
the sand. 

“Curious lookin’ claim you’ve got 
here, stranger,” remarked Tim, as an 
entering wedge to a conversation. 

“Ya-a-s, if you choose to call it a 
claim,” drawled the miner, straightening 
up and mopping the perspiration from 
his face with his shirtsleeve. His name 
was Tubbs. He was a good-natured, in- 
dolent-looking, middle-aged man, who 
had never been very successful either as 
a miner or anything else, and whose sole 
surviving ambition was to find a spot 
where he could sit in the shade and 
“horn out” a living by working only 
when moved by evanescent spasms of 
industry. 

“ Ah, I see!” returned Tim, with a 
twinkle in his eye; “it’s only a sand 
bank, and you’re huntin’ lizards.” 

“Not quite that, either,” replied the 
miner with a lazy laugh. “A little spot 
about where we are standin’ is called 
O’Doud’s Diggin’s, and 1 sometimes 
come over here when I’ve nothin’ else 
to do, and scrape upa dollar ortwo. But 
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the place has been purty well worked 
over, and there’s mighty little left.” 

“O’Doud’s Diggin’s! And who was 
O’Doud ?” queried Tim. 

“QO, a wild young chap, who had 
more luck than sense. At the end of a 
spree in the old cabin up there, three or 
four years ago, a lot of his gold got scat- 
tered among the rocks here, and he nev- 
er recovered the half of it.” 

‘Now that ye mention him, I know 
that same O’Doud,” returned Tim. 
“He’s a changed man, my friend. 
He’s a banker in San Francisco, and 
belongs to the Presbyterian Church. He 
was elected an alderman last year, and 
there’s talk of running him for gov- 
ernor on both tickets. But that he was 
born in Ireland, he would be on the high 
road to the White House.” 

“ Then his luck seems to have stuck 
to him,” said the miner thoughtfully. 
“TI did n’t believe it would. I expected 
to hear of his bein’ shot, or somethin’ o’ 
the sort. Buta banker and an alder- 
man ! — well, well!” 

“Oh, the devil takes care of his own, 
they say,” responded Tim carelessly ; 
“but he’s surely neglectin’ one of his 
favorites, for I’m desperately in need 
of a few ounces of dust at this moment, 
and have neither a claim nor the tools 
to work one if I had the best in the hills. 
Now, call me Tim, and tell me where I 
can borrow or steal a pick, pan, shovel, 
and bar, and maybe a rocker, for I’ve got 
to go to work, whether I like it or not.” 

“See here, stranger,” said Tubbs, with 
more than his usual animation, “ don’t 
you worry about tools. My cabin’s full 
of ’em, mostly given to me by men leav- 
in’ the Bar. Help yourself to any or all 
of ’em. And if ye like, there’s an extra 
bunk for ye in my cabin, and bacon and 
beans enough to last us till we’re able 
to buy more.” 

Tim thankfully accepted the offer of 
the easy-going old miner, and before 
night was sharing his cabin with him. 
A complete clean-up of purse and pock- 
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et enabled them to pool about fifteen 
dollars, with which their store of pro- 
visions was varied and augmented, and 
Tubbs’ credit was found to be good for 
a pair of number nine cowhide boots, 
which he brought over from the store 
for Tim’s use. 


As Tubbs seemed to know of no place 
in the neighborhood where any such 
wages could be earned as Tim would 
consent to work for, the latter concluded 
to try his luck for two or three days in 
O’Doud’s Diggin’s. Accordingly, early 
next morning, both of them crossed the 
river with additional tools and a rocker, 
and inaugurated something like a sys- 
tematic search for what remained of 
Tim’s scattered treasure. 

Water-swept, and mined over and over 
again at intervals for so many years, it 
was difficult to determine what had be- 
come of the unrecovered gold. Tim 
knew better than any one else the gen- 
eral character of the gold of which he 
was in quest. Much of it was coarse, 
and he very reasonably concluded that, 
while the tendency of the larger parti- 
cles had been almost directly downward 
through the sand, the finer had been 
gradually moved down the bar by the 
winter currents. He therefore began to 
strip the sand, to the depth of a foot or 
more, from an area of about twenty feet 
square, testing it in the rocker from time 
to time, and finding nothing of conse- 
quence. 

With frequent rests and much tribu- 
lation, Tubbs managed to wear out the 
day in assisting Tim ; but at night the 
outlook was not at all encouraging to 
him, and he resumed work the next 
morning with manifest reluctance. Per- 
sistent labor in the hot sun was more 
than he was willing to endure, and he 

egan to complaim of a rheumatic pain 
n the shoulder, and resorted to all kinds 
f time-killing expedients. Finally, after 
vashing forty or fifty buckets of the 
tripped ground without appreciably 
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gilding the riffle-box, Tubbs declared 
that he would waste no more time in 
hunting for O’Doud’s gold, and abrupt- 
ly left for the cabin, with the avowal 
that he relinquished every right of own- 
ership in the premises, and all claim to 
whatever might be found. 

Not greatly disappointed,—for he had 
discovered that Tubbs was too lazy to 
do a full day’s work in less than a 
week,—Tim continued to take out and 
wash the gravel from which the sand 
had been removed, and returned to the 
cabin quite early in the evening with a 
good half ounce of clean dust. Tubbs 
looked at it and smiled. Any one else 
in his place would have been annoyed. 
But he knew it represented ten hours 
of steady toil in the broiling sun, and 
neither envied the owner, nor regretted 
that he did not remain at the rocker 
and earn as much more for himself. 

Every night, for four or five days 
thereafter, Tim brought home a con- 
stantly increasing quantity of gold. 
Then he emptied into a pan all he had 
taken out of O’Doud’s Diggin’s, and 
spreading the dust in a thin layer over 
the bottom, carefully examined it with 
a glass in a good light. 

That night Corporal O’Doud was 
happy again, —happier than he had been 
for four years. He handed his purse to 
Tubbs, telling him to pay for his boots, 
bring him a couple of flannel shirts from 
the store, and expend what was left of 
the gold for cabin supplies, as he had . 
concluded to remain on the Bar for 
some time. 

Tubbs was puzzled. He could not 
account for Tim’s recklessness. It was 
scarcely possible that he could hope to 
realize any very considerable amount 
from O’Doud’s Diggin’s, since but a 
few thousand dollars in dust had origi- 
nally been left there, and the ground 
had been worked over a number of 
times ; yet he acted as if he had a sure 
hold upon a fortune, and a few ounces 
more or less were of no consequence to 
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him. These were the thoughts that 
flashed through the mind of Tubbs, as 
he took Tim’s purse and started for 
the store. However, he saw no discom- 
fort in laying in an additional supply of 
provisions, and very cheerfully made 
the purchases suggested, including a 
demijohn of corked comfort, for the re- 
lief of imaginary rheumatism. 

Tim had not explained everything to 
Tubbs. He had not told him that there 
were two distinct kinds of gold in the 
purse he had handed him, and that in 
seeking for treasure scattered by the 
hand of man he had cut into the top of 
an unlooked-for deposit made by Nature. 
But this is exactly what happened, nev- 
ertheless,— exactly why Tim was jubi- 
lant, and cared nothing for the few 
ounces of dust in his purse. 

Tim crossed the river very early the 
next morning, taking his lunch with 
him. He was troubled with water, of 
course, but managed to put a hole down 
to the bed-rock between two large bowl- 
ders, and returned to the cabin before 
sundown with a pan half filled with gold 
and black sand. Tubbs stared at the 
exhibit in speechless amazement. 

“ A purty good day’s work,” remarked 
Tim quietly. “ How much is there of 
it, Tubbs ?” 

“The Lord knows!” gasped Tubbs. 
* There looks to be a ton of it!” 

“T only wish it weighed the half of 
it,” laughed Tim. “But there’s less 
. than ye imagine. Three or four pounds 
of clean dust is about what it will pan 
down to. However, there’s plenty more 
in O’Doud’s Diggin’s, as ye call ’em,— 
plenty more, that’s been there since 
Noah’s flood,— and Tim O’Doud, who 
stands before ye, is the chap that ’ll take 
it out!” 

Tubbs sat down on the doorstep and 
fanned himself with his hat. The 
weather was warm, and these develop- 
ments were a little too burdensome for 
a lazy man to stand up under, especially 
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when dragged down by the wearying 
conviction that his indolence had lost 
him a fortune. 

Tim was right. After toiling in bar- 
ren places for years, he had unexpect- 
edly drifted into the channel of his old- 
time luck. The deposit proved to be 
small, but very rich, and curious to re- 
late, the best part of it was found in the 
corrugations of the bed-rock immedi- 
ately under the bowlders among which 
Tim’s gold had been scattered. <A wild 
seeding, truly, to be followed by such a 
harvest. 

To remove the heavy bowlders par- 
tially covering the deposit, much blast- 
ing and heavy lifting had to be done; 
but as many hands were employed as 
could be worked to advantage, and a 
month before the autumn rains came, 
Tim made his final “ clean up,” leaving 
some valuable odds and ends of the 
claim to Tubbs, together with an even 
hundred ounces of dust, in recognition 
of his hospitality when no return for it 
seemed probable. 

After living on the husks of ill luck 
for three or four years, Tim resolved to 
play no more pranks with fortune. It 
required a stout mule to pack his gold 
up the trail to Nevada City, and there 
he took drafts for it on New York, re- 
serving a small amount only for travel- 
ing expenses. 

“I’ve got “em this time,” chuckled 
Tim, as he placed thedraftsinhis pocket. 
He had bridged over the allurements of 
San Francisco by making them payable 
to Michael O’Doud, his father. 

I heard of Tim in New York, some 
years later. He had tried his luck in 
Wall Street, and was keeping a small 
cigar stand on Broadway, and occasion- 
ally entertaining his customers with 
stories of his mining experiences in Cal- 
ifornia, which not more than one ina 
hundred of them believed. If he is liv- 
ing today, by these presents I send him 
greeting. 

R. M. Daggett. 
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SHE did not seem a hunter, nor would one have thought her clever, 

As she stood there in the paddock with the clean-cut thoroughbreds ; 
She was too low and stocky, and the jockeys said they never 

Could take a hurdle on her without landing on their heads. 


Her forehead was too narrow, and her eyes too closely stationed,— 
She had a way of rolling these and showing just the whites; 

She looked as if on mesquit beans and sage-brush she’d been rationed ; 
And her off-ear was severed,— a Comanche’s by all rights. 


Her head set like a hammer on a neck that seemed to quarrel 
With her withers for pre-eminence in ugliness of mold; 

She was scarred and blotched and branded, her colors white and sorrel: 
That she was outright bronco it were needless to be told. 


Her owner, a big fellow, in broad, light felt sombrero, 

Had booked her for the steeple-chase and backed her ’gainst the field; 
But no jockey could he purchase; no boy nor bold vaquero 

Would list to his assurances, though nobly he appealed. 


When a slender man, past thirty, with scars that spoke of battle, 
Limped up to the big fellow and said: “I'll see you through ; 
I don’t go in for pigskins and kimmels on such cattle ; 
A Whitman tree and snaffle seems to me had ought to do.” 


This greatly pleased the jockeys and the sports, who showed their pleasure 
By giving voice to epithets and slurs quite hard to bear; 

But the owner grasped the stranger as though a pricéless treasure, 
And led him to the pool-room for a secret session there. 
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Then when the bell was ringing, and they lined up for the starting, 
The pinto took to bucking and the vast crowd guyed the mount; 
He sat her like a Gaucho, though with every fiber smarting, 
He showed no outward evidence he took the least account. 


’T was a thrilling sight to see them, the banner-shirted riders, 

And the graceful, high-strung action of the noble beasts they crossed ; 
But by far the chief attraction to the jubilant outsiders 

Was the “duffer” whom they fancied by the pinto would be tossed. 


Just as the “Go” was given, and the jockeys bent in order, 
The pinto had a bucking fit before the filled grand stand; 

’T was the same old buck-jump business so common on the border, 
But ridiculously foreign to the hurdles close at hand. 


Then, scarce an instant later, a war-whoop fierce and trembly, 
(Were you ever chased upon the plains by Kiowa or Sioux? ) 

Rang out ’bove shouts and cat-calls of the badly mixed assembly, 
And straight as poisoned arrow down the course the pinto flew. 


‘T was the tonic that she needed, recalling days of freedom, 
Of Llano Estacado, of brush and chaparral ; 
Her Canaan lay before her, forgotten was her Edom ; 
Her rider knew the magic of the whoop that wrought the spell. 


They sailed above the hurdles like larks o’er fields of clover, 
Unheeding crippled thoroughbreds and jockeys left behind ; 

And as they reached the barriers they gracefully went over, 
Creating great confusion in each sportsman’s book and mind. 


Now an obstacle confronts them, six bars with barbed-wire trimming, 
And a watered ditch beyond it,—a teaser without doubt; 

In default of whip and spur he resolves upon unlimbing, 
And quickly from his blouse’s sleeve his patent arm jerks out. 


The thousands of spectators beheld this act with wonder, 
With amazement, consternation, and perchance no little awe ; 
That a tender-footed jockey should his left arm tear asunder, 
And therewith urge his racer is outside the common law. 


But he did it! The excitement this marvel had arrested, 
Broke into deafening chorus as the novel whip he raised, 

And whispered in the severed ear: “The Brazos you have breasted ; 
Was ever pinto bronco by a common saky’ phased?” 


The arch they made was perfect, like the silver moon in Maytime, 

Or the rainbow o’er the valley when from mountain top ’tis seen ; 
Not a semblance of exertion, far more like merry playtime, 

Was the crossing of that Rubicon which left the track serene. 


1 Acequia. 
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‘*THE ARCH THEY MADE WAS PERFECT.” 


'” 


“By George, it is some Centaur!” ‘“’Tis Tancred on his filly! 
“Tis the ghost of ‘Derby’ Archer!” “’Tis Harry of Navarre!”’ 
Comparisons so flattering, though pardonably silly, 
Arose from stand and benches amid maddening hurrah. 


Not a follower behind them as pinto and her rider 

Swept down the home-stretch freely, and as winners passed the stand ; 
Then rushed the frantic multitude to gain a place beside her, 

And grasp her peerless rider by his one remaining hand. 


They bore him on their shoulders to the judges’ lofty station, 
‘Mid cheers that still are ringing in the ears of all who heard; 
But those who deemed him Archer desired some explanation, 
Till from pinto’s modest rider they at last wrung forth this word, — 


“IT came upon this race-course without any show or bluster; 
I have no jockey record, though at times I’ve ridden hard ; 
I was bugler in the Seventh, and orderly for Custer, 
That day on little Big Horn when our track with Sioux was barred.” 
Edward Livingston Keyes. 
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SITKA BAY. 


A sonG comes floating from the sea, 
The waters flame with gold, 

The emerald isles in minstrelsy 
Take up the song of old,— 

Still new as when the morning stars 
In concert sang the lay,— 

No lurking discord through its bars 
Is heard on Sitka Bay. 


The glory from the water fades, 
The peeping stars are seen, 
The mountains vast» in evening shades, 
Have changed to gray their green, 
And count their pearly beaded rills, 
Like monks with cowls of snow, 
While distant music faintly thrills 
From the Mission far below. 
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The crimson clouds in dreamy splendor, 
Now watch the parting day, 

While silver moonbeams warm and tender, 
In kisses greet the bay ; 

And lovers’ drifting boats, uncertain, 
On purple waters gleam, 

While evening drops her mystic curtain, 
On beauty like a dream. 


The Castle, wrapped in silence, sends 
No sound to break the spell, 
Where soothing mountain cadence blends 
With ocean’s rhythmic swell ; 
No lights are in its vacant halls, 
Where banquets once were spread, 
Decay has marked its cedar walls, 
And all its glory fled. 
Warren Truitt. 
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INETEEN thou- 
sand dollars!” 
cried the Sheriff, 
glancing at a 
copy of the San 
Lorenzo Herald, 
which he held in 
his hand. “ And 


yr » 
AVS mY 
BS) 
| I would n’t take 


AN We RS, 1Z 
Se eS. 
the hull derned 


ranch asa gift! Scenery ?—yes, ther’s 
plenty o’ that, but I’ve clumb too 
many hills in my time to be stuck 
after them. The fact is, gentlemen, the 
widder ’s a fool, that’s what she is, and 
















CONSCIENCE OF 


QUONG WO. 


Mister Real Estate Man’s afraud. We 
don’t call him Slippery Bill for nuthin’.” 

“Here he comes, Tom,” said a by- 
stander. “You'd better shut up your 
mouth.” 

A dapper, clean-shaven man entered 
the cigar store, and nodded right and 
left. The crowd respectfully made way 
for him, but the Sheriff stood his ground. 

“Wal,” he growled, “ ye ’ve sold the 
widder, eh? Nineteen thousand dollars 
is a steep price, to my notion.” 

“Yes,” replied the gentleman, who 
was known in San Lorenzo circles as 
Slippery Bill. “Yes, Mr. Mudgit; but 
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you must remember that the land is 
steep, too.” 

This provoked a laugh, and Slippery 
Bill, having selected a mild Key West 
cigar, went his way. _ Certainly he had 
the best of it; but public opinion en- 
dorsed the dictum of the Sheriff. The 
widow, undoubtedly, had been sold. 

Her name was Tracy. She and her 
daughter, a mature virgin, had lived for 
some years hard by the Presbyterian 
church. The Tracys came originally 
from Missouri, and the linked sweetness 
of their vowels was indefinitely exten- 
sile. 

Some days after the conversation 
above recorded the Widow disposed of 
her comfortable home in San Lorenzo, 
and moved, bag and baggage, into the 
mountains. The ranch she had so un- 
wisely purchased lay next to mine, and 
two days after her arrival she came to 
me in much distress. 

“ Mister,” she said, “I must get me 
a Chinaman. I hate the nasty, duhty 
things, but my hired gyurl won’t stay so 
far away from her young man. She 
left this morning, mister, she did in- 
deed. What I’ve done for that gyurl 
tongue can never tell, but she’s gone 
and left me, to marry that miserable 
Anton, who keeps the saloon at the 
foot of the grade. Worse, too, he’sa 
Papist, an’ the Lord only knows what 
else besides. I reckon I'd better get 
me a Chinaman an’ have done with it. 
Its ter’ble, jest ter’ble, but you'll help 
me, mister, won’t you?” 

I placed myself unreservedly at Mrs. 
Tracy’s disposal. 

“You know their ways,” she added, 
with a sniff. “As for me an’ Ceruly, 
we can’t tell one from the other. Can 
we, honey?  There’re all alike, same 
as rattlesnakes, an’ all hateful.” 

That afternoon I drove into town, and 
interviewed my good friend Quong Wo. 
We had had many dealings together, 
and I had found Quong to be a man of 
sense and honor. He lived in a dirty 
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wash house which reeked of opium, 
soapsuds, and Chinese cooking,— smell 
piled upon smell,— but the leading 
townspeople sent their washing to him, 
and he made snug commissions as an 
employment agent. 

“TI sabee ole lady Tlacy,” 
“She wantee boy, cookee, 
dishee,— I know.” 

I explained to Quong that Mrs. Tracy 
was a particular friend of mine, and that 
I expected him to give her a good boy, 
a clean and honest boy. He nodded his 
head briskly. 

‘ All litex— I send heap good boy,— 
Ah Fong.” 

Ah Fong, accordingly, submitted 
himself for inspection. He appeared 
to be quiet, clean, and neat, so I engaged 
him forthwith. Quong Wo chatted with 
me while the boy was packing his blank- 
ets. 

‘‘Wha’ for ole lady buy lanch?” he 
asked. 

I shook my head gravely. 

“‘T cannot tell you, Quong. I fear she 
has made a mistake.” 

Quong laughed. 

“Ole lady pay lotsy money. Pretty 
soon she come back to town. I think 
so. Ole lady like church, like church 
talkee, like minister, heap likee minister. 
No likee lanch, no likee smell cowyard. 
I know.” 

Quong was not unversed in the ways 
of the sex. He had two wives; one 
was ornamental; the other useful. The 
former, the small-foot, he kept under 
lock and key; but the latter — whose 
pedal extremities had not been inter- 
fered with—might be seen hard at 
work any hour of the night or day. In 
fact, Leah paid for the keep of Rachel, 
which proves that Quong was a financier 
of no mean order. 

The next day Mrs. Tracy and Cerulea 
walked across the cafion to my house, 
and told me that Fong had gone, but 
gave neither why nor wherefore. 

“You must find me anothah boy, 


he said. 
washee 
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mister. I hate to trouble you, but I 
can’t leave the ranch right now. Our 
hired man needs watchin’. Ceruly an’ 
me keep our eyes on him the most o’ 
the time, an’ he’s pow’ful peart when 
we ’re stannin’ around.” 

To oblige the Widow, I again sought 
Quong Wo. 

“ Why did Ah Fong leave?” I asked. 

Quong summoned Ah Fong, who ap- 
peared from the recesses of the wash 
house, and I repeated my question. 

“ Wha’ for I go?” said Fong. “ Wha’ 
for Igo? I no likee ole lady.” 

“Not like Mrs. Tracy. What do you 
mean?” 

Ah Fong shook his head. He was 
quite prepossessing for a Celestial, and 
showed a dazzling row of teeth when 
he smiled. 

“No likee,” he repeated. 

“ What did she do to you?” I asked. 

Then Ah Fong delivered himself as 
follows :— 

« Afte’ dinner ole lady say to me, ‘ Ah 


Fong, you tap on my door tomollow 


mo’ning fi’ o’clock. You cookee bleak- 
fus ha’ pas’ fi’. 

“© All lite,’ I say, ‘I callee you fi’ 
o'clock.’ 

“Next morning I callee ole lady fi’ 
o'clock. I tap on door. I say, ‘ Miss 
Tlacy. fi’ o’clock,— you get up.’ 

“Then ole lady say, ‘All lite, Ah 
Fong. I get up.’ 

“Then I go down stairs. I cookee 
nicee bleakfus. Makee heap good coffee, 
—mush,— fly bacon,—set table, but 
ole lady she no come. I go upstai’s. I 
tap on door. I say, ‘Miss Tlacy, I 
cookee bleakfus, heap nicee, heap hot. 
Wha’ for you no come?’ 

“Then she say, ‘O, Ah Fong! We 

You keepee bleakfus one 
Then we come.’ 

“T go downstai’s. I keepee bleakfus 
one hour. Miss Tlacyno come. Then 
I go upstai’s. I tap on door heap hard. 
I say, ‘Miss Tlacy! Wha’ for you no 
come ?’ 


heap tired. 
ha’ hour. 
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“Then she say, ‘Ah Fong, wha’ for 
you make so much noise? I heap tired. 
You go downstai’s. You keepee bleak- 
fus one more ha’ hour, then I come 
sure.’ 

“T say, ‘All lite.’ I keepee bleakfus 
one more ha’ hour. I makee more cof- 
fee ; fly more bacon. Ole lady no come. 
I wait one hour, an’ Miss Tlacy she no 
come. Then I get heap mad. I go 
upstai’s. I tap on door heap hard. Door 
nearly bleak. I say, ‘Miss Tlacy! 
‘Wha’ for you no come ?’ 

“ Miss Tlacy she say, ‘You go way, 
Ah Fong. You makee too muchee 
noise.’ 

“Then I get mad as hell. I open 
door. I see ole lady in bed. I see 
daughter, too. Daughter heap ugly, 
you bet. I say, ‘Miss Tlacy, you allee 
same darnfool. I no likee you. You 
heap foolee me. You tell me go. All 
lite,—I go.’”’ 

After due consideration, I think Ah 
Fong was right to go. His language 
under very trying circumstances was a 
thought strong, but pardonable. I did 
not commend him, however, but went 
to work with Quong Wo to secure an- 
other boy. The story of Mrs. Tracy’s 
late rising had gone abroad, and I had 
some difficulty in persuading a certain 
Yee Chung to accompany me to the 
mountains. To my intense disgust, two 
days later—I give you my solemn word 
of honor, only two days later — the 
Widow again appeared at my home. 

“ How’s Yee Chung ?” she asked. 

Mrs. Tracy replied in a low tone. 

“ Mister, I was obliged to send him 
away this morning.” 

“Bless my soul,” I cried, “what has 
he done?” 

“I’m a Christian woman, mister,” 
said the Widow, more in sorrow than 
anger, “an’ the Lord helpin’ me, I may 
forgive a heathen for abusin’ me; but 
his language, mister, his profanity—” 

I asked Cerulea to explain. It ap- 
peared that Mrs. Tracy had insisted 
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upon Yee Chung’s taking part in family 
worship. This Yee Chung flatly de- 
clined to do. 

“ Wo’ship,” he said. 
Melican wo’ship.” 

“ Have you never heard of the Bible?” 
asked his mistress. 

“Bible? I sabee Bible. Allee same 
big book that Melican man keep on mar- 
ble table, an’ no read.” 

This Celestial joke provoked Mrs. 
Tracy. Perhaps she recognized a biting 
truth; for Bibles, in San Lorenzo, al- 
ways occupied a prominent place upon 
marble tables, but were rarely opened. 
It is unwise for a heathen to jest upon 
sacred things. Mrs. Tracy, as Western 
folk say, got on her ear. 

“You are a bad boy, Yee Chung. 
You will burn in hell-fire.” 

“ Hell-fire,” cried Chung, with a de- 
risive laugh. “ Where you catch him? 
You church lady. I sabee you. You 
talkee hell-fire allee time. Pretty soon 
you die. Then you burn hell-fire you’ 
selfy. You heap fat. You burn heap 
good. Makee lotsy flame,—lotsy, lot- 
sy, yah!” 

Poor Mrs. Tracy listened to this an- 
athema with her scanty locks on end 
with horror and indignation. When he 
had finished she told him to pack up 
and begone. 

“An’ now, mister,” she said, nearly 
crying with vexation, “you must try 
again for the last time. If this third 
man ain't satisfactory, Ceruly an’ I'll 
have to do the cookin’. Ceruly is right 
smart at bakin’ corn bread, — but per- 
haps we’re gwine to have better luck.” 

So for the third time I promised to 
do my best. The fact is, I felt sorry 
for these two helpless women. I knew 
what lay ahead of them, and my heart 
ached for their inexperience. But Quong 
Wo, when I saw him, swore freely. 

“Ole lady no good. Wha’ for she 
talkee church to Yee Chung. He heap 
good boy. He sabee cook. Heno sabee 
Melican players (prayers).” 


“T no sabee 
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I offered Quong Wo an imported cigar, 
and asked humbly for another boy. His 
shrewd eyes twinkled. 

“ Ole lady got daughter,” he said, with 
apparent irrelevance. ‘“ Daughter heap 
ugly ?—-eh?” 

I admitted that the charms of Miss 
Tracy were those of mind rather than 
person. Not to put a fine-point upon it, 
she was pulpy in figure, and her features 
left everything to be desired. 

“ All lite,” he cried cheerfully. “I 
send Sing Lee. Sing Lee likee Melican 
women. Sing Lee sabee cook.” 

Accordingly, Mr. Sing Lee was en- 
gaged. I was not impressed with his 
outward man. He had a villainous 
smile, and all the perfumes of Araby 
could not have sweetened his person. 
But his knowledge of American cus- 
toms was amazing. I deposited him at 


the Widow’s door, and wondered how 
long he would stay. 

He stayed exactly one week ! 

Upon the Friday following,—he ar- 
rived on Saturday, — Mrs. Tracy paid 


some calls, and Cerulea and the China- 
man were left in charge of the house. 
American women —if they are wise — 
do not leave their daughters alone with 
strange Mongols, but the Widow, good 
innocent soul, was unversed in Orien- 
tal depravity, and perhaps she consid- 
ered that Ceruly’s face and figure were 
ironclad protectors of her virtue. Sing 
Lee, unfortunately, thought otherwise ; 
for — according to Cerulea’s incoherent 
account — he basely attempted to print 
a Celestial salute upon her putty-colored 
cheek. The frightened virgin rushed 
screaming from his embrace, and threw 
herself upon the protection of the hired 
man, who was working in the vineyard. 
That gentleman, being of Irish extrac- 
tion, with a grievance of his own against 
Chinese cheap labor, hastily cut some 
stout willow saplings, and waled the 
would-be Sextus till all the sticks broke 
and the cafion was filled with cries. For 
two hours, so Mr. O'Callaghan subse- 
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quently told me, what was left of Sing 
Lee lay upon the ground and moaned. 
Then he gathered together the pieces of 
his anatomy, and cursing horribly, disap- 
peared in the direction of San Lorenzo. 


That night a furious knocking at the 
door disturbed my slumbers. I peered 
out of window, and saw my friend, 
Quong Wo, astride a three-cornered 
mule, and covered with dust. I opened 


‘the door as speedily as possible, and 


asked Quong to what I was indebted for 
the unexpected pleasure of his visit. 
His reply I give verbatim. 

“Sing Lee heap bad man,—you bet 
you life. He kiss Tlacy girl,—wha’ for, 


I no sabee. Hiled man beat him with’ 


one, two, three stick. He heap strong, 
he most kill Sing Lee. Sing Lee come 
to town. He buy poison. He killee 
olelady. Hekillee girl. He killee hiled 
man. You bet you life. I sabee Sing 
Lee. When he good, he belly good; 
when he bad, he allee same debil. One 
hou’ an’ hap ago China boy wake me 
up, an’ telleeme. I catch mule an’ ride 
heap hard. Pletty soon mule die.” 

I glanced at my watch. It was nearly 
morning. The Tracys breakfasted early. 
Manifestly there was no time to lose. 
We put the mule into the barn, and I 
told Quong that I thought the beast 
would survive. It takes more than a ten- 
mile gallop up hill to slay a Californian 
mule. Then we struck out on foot for 
the Buena Vista Ranch. 

I fancy we frightened the old lady 
nearly out of her wits, but believe me, 
her drawling tones that morning were 
sweet music to my ear. Cerulea and 
O’Callaghan soon appeared, but Sing 
Lee was nowhere to be found. Quong 
Wo and I looked at each other, and the 
word “mare’s nest” occurred to me. 

“ You have had your ride for nothing.” 


Quong Wo pondered for the space of 
a minute. 

“ T sabee Sing Lee,” he said in emphat- 
ic tones. “ Sing Lee here, you bet. We 
look again.” 

So we searched diligently, and under 
a pile of hay found a foot. At the end 
of the foot was Sing Lee,—stark and 
stiff ! 

“ Mercy sakes,” cried the Widow, cov- 
ering her eyes with her apron. “The 
man’s dead.” 

We returned to the house, and pres- 
ently Cerulea said with an hysterical 
laugh, “I reckon I’d better be gettin’ 
breakfast. I can’t touch a morsel, but—”’ 

Quong Wo touched my arm. 

“You eatee bleakfus here,” he said 
solemnly, “an’ pletty soon you die. I 
tell you, I sabee Sing Lee. He belly 
bad man. He buy lotsy poison.” 

I began to grasp his meaning. 

“ Look here,” I cried as cheerfully as 
I could. ‘“ This place is not a pleasant 
spot just now. Suppose you all come 
over to my house and take pot luck.” 

They accepted the invitation gladly, 
and we left Sing Lee with his compat- 
riot Quong Wo. The remains were sub- 
sequently removed to San Lorenzo, and 
buried in the paupers’ corner of the San 
Lorenzo cemetery. Suicides are not 
shipped to China. 

All the food in the Widow’s house was 
carefully collected and sent to San Fran- 
cisco. According to the report of a 
prominent analytical chemist, strych- 
nine was found everywhere in large 
quantities. The shock of this discovery 
proved too much for Mrs. Tracy. She 
sold her ranch at a great sacrifice, and 
returned to San Lorenzo. 

She says that no Chinaman is to be 
trusted, alive or dead, but she gave my 
friend Quong Wo the handsomest gold 
watch and chain that money could buy. 

Horace Annesley Vachell. 
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WE Hab been out all day from Singa- 
pore on a wild-pig hunt. There were 
eight of us, including three young off- 
cers of the Royal Artillery, besides 
somewhere between seventy and a hun- 
dred native beaters. The day had been 
unusually hot, even for a country whose 
regular record on the thermometer reads 
150 degrees in the sun. 

Wehad tramped and shot through jun- 
gle and lallang grass, until, when night 
came on, I was too tired to make the 
fourteen miles back across the Island, 
and so decided to push on a mile farther 
to a government “rest bungalow.” I 
said goodby to my companions and the 
game, and accompanied only by a Hin- 
doo chikari, struck out across some 
plowed lands for the jungle road that 
led to and ended at Changhi. 

Changhi was one of three rest bun- 
galows, or summer resorts, if one can 
be permitted to mention summer in this 
land of perpetual summer,— owned and 
kept open by the Singapore Govern- 
ment for the convenience of travelers, 
and as places to which its own officials 
can flee from the cares of office and the 
demands of society. I had stopped at 
Changhi Bungalow once for some weeks 
when my wife and a party of friends and 
all our servants were with me. It was 
lonely even then, with the black impen- 
etrable jungle crowding down on three 
sides, and a strip of the blinding, daz- 
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zling waters of the uncanny old Straits 
of Malacca in front. 

There were tigers and snakes in the 
jungle, and crocodiles and sharks in the 
Straits, and lizards and other things in 
the bungalow. I thought of all this in 
a disjointed kind of a way, and half 
wished that I had staid with my party. 
Then I noticed uneasily that some thick 
oily-looking clouds were blotting out 
the yellow haze left by the sun over on 
the Johore side. A few big hot drops 
of rain splashed down into my face, as 
I climbed wearily up the dozen cement 
steps of the house. 

The bamboo “ chicks ” were all down, 
and the shutter-doors securely locked 
from the inside, but there was a long 
rattan chair within reach, and I dropped 
into it with a sigh of satisfaction, while 
my chikari went out toward the servant- 
quarters to arouse the Malay mandor, 
er head gardener, whom H. B. M.’s Gov- 
ernment trusted with this portion of 
her East Indian possessions. 

As might have been expected, that 
high functionary was not to be found, 
and I was forced to content myself, 
while my chikari went on to a neighbor- 
ing native police station to make in- 
guiries. [{ unbuttoned my stiff kaki 
shooting jacket, lit a manila, which my 
mouth was too dry to smoke, and gazed 
up at the ceiling in silence. 

It was stiflingly hot. Even the cicadas 
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in the great jungle tree, that towered 
a hundred and fifty feet above the 
house, were quiet. Every breath I took 
seemed to scorch me, and the balls of 
my eyes ached. The sky had changed 
to a dull cartridge color. 

A breeze came across the hot, glaring 
surface of the Straits, and stirred the 
tops of a little clump of palms, and died 
away. It brought with it the smell of 
rain. 

For a moment there was a dead still- 
ness,—not even a lizard clucked on the 
wall back of me; then all at once the 
thermometer dropped down two or three 
degrees, and a tearing wind struck the 
bamboo curtains and stretched them 
out straight; the tops of the massive 
jungle trees bent and creaked ; there 
was a blinding flash and a roar of thun- 
der, and all distance was lost in dark- 
ness and rain. It was one of the quick, 
fierce bursts of the southwest monsoon. 

I did not move, although wet to the 
skin. 


Presently I could make out three 
blurred figures fighting their way slowly 
against the storm across the compound, 
One was the chikari; the second, the 
mandor, naked save for a cotton sarong 


around his waist; the third was a 
stranger. 

The trio came up on the veranda—the 
stranger hanging behind, with an apol- 
ogetic droop of his head. He was a 
white man, in a suit of dirty, ragged 
linen. It took but one look to place 
him. I had seen hundreds of them 
“on the beach” in Singapore,—there 
could be no mistake. “ Loafer” was 
written all over him—from his ragged, 
matted hair to the fringe on the bottom 
of his trousers. He held a broken cork 
helmet, that had not seen pipe-clay for 
many a month, in his grimy hands, and 
scraped one foot and ducked his drip- 
ping head, as [ turned toward him with 
a gruff,— 

“Well?” 

“‘ Beg pardon, sir,” he said, ina harsh, 
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rasping voice, “but I heard that the 
American Consul was here. I am an 
American.” 

He looked up with a watery leer in 
his eyes. 

“Go on,” I said, without offering to 
take the hand of my fellow-countryman. 

He let his arm fall to his side. 

“JT ain’t got any passport ; that went 
with the rest, and I never had the heart 
to ask for another.” 

He gave a bad imitation of a sob. 

“Never mind the side play,” I com- 
mented, as he began to fumble in the 
bottomless pocket of his coat. “I will 
supply all that as you go along. What 
is it you want?” 

He withdrew his hand and wiped his 
eyes with his sleeve. 

“Come in out of the rain and you 
won’t need to do that,’ I said, amused 
at this show of feeling. 

“T thought as how you might give a 
countryman a lift,” he whined. 

I smiled and stepped to the door. 

“ Boy, bring the gentleman a whisky 
and soda.” 

The “boy” brought the liquor, while 
I commenced to unstrap and dry my 
Winchester. 

My fellow-countryman did not move, 
but stood nervously tottering from one 
leg to the other, as I went on with my 
task. He coughed once or twice to 
attract my attention. 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but I meant work 
— good, honest work. Work was what 
I wanted, to earn this very glass of whis- 
ky for my little gal, what is sick — sick 
in a hut at the station.” 

“Your little what ?” I asked, in amaze- 
ment. 

« My little gal, sir. She’s al] that’s 
left me. If you’ll trust me with the 
glass, I'll take it to her. Can’t give you 
no security, I’m afraid, only the word 
of a broken-down old father, who has 
got a little gal what he loves better than 
life !”’ 

My long experience with tramps and 
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beach-combers was at fault. No words 
can convey an idea of the pathos and 
humility he threw into his tone and ac- 
tions. The yearning of the voice, the 
almost divine air of self-abnegation, the 
subdued flash of pride here and there 
that suggested better days, the hopeless 
droop of the arms, and the irresolute 
tremble of the corners of his mouth, 
would have appealed to the heart of a 
heathen idol. That one of his caste 
should refuse a glass of “ Usher’s Best,” 
and be willing to brave the burst of a 
southwest monsoon to take it to any- 
one — child, mother, or wife, was incred- 
ible. 

“Drink it,” I said roughly. “ You 
will need it before you get to the sta- 
tion. Boy, bring me my waterproof and 
an umbrella. Now out you go. We'll 
see whether this ‘little gal’ is male or 
female,— seven or seventy.” 

The loafer snatched up his helmet 
with an avidity that admitted of no ques- 
tion as to his earnestness. 

We made a wild rush down across the 
oozing compound, through a little strip 
of dripping jungle, over a swaying foot- 
bridge that spanned the muddy Sonji 
Changhi, and along the sandy floor of 
a cocoanut grove. On the outskirts of 
a station we came upon a deserted bun- 
galow, that was trembling in the storm 
on its rotten supports. 

We went up its rickety ladder and 
across its open bamboo floor, to the 
darkest corner, where, on an old mat un- 
der the only dry spot in the hut, lay a 
bundle of rags. 

My companion dropped down among 
the decayed stumps of pineapples and 
cocoanut refuse,and commenced to 
croon in a hoarse voice, “ Daddy come, 
— Daddy come, — poor dearie,” and 
made a motion as though to put the 
bottle to a small, dirty white face that 
[ could just make out among the rags. 

I pushed him aside and gathered the 
unconscious little burden up into my 
arms. There was no time for senti- 
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ment. Every minute I expected the 
miserable old shelter would go over. 

We made our wav as best we could 
back through the darkness and driving 
blasts of rain. The loafer followed with 
a long series of “ God bless yous.” He 
essayed once or twice to hold the um- 
brella over his “little gal’s’’ head, but 
each time the wind turned it inside 
out, and he gave it up with an air of 
feeble inconsequence that characterized 
all his movements. 

I put my burden down on a couch in 
the dining-room, and chafed her hands 
and feet, while the boy brought a beer 
bottle filled with hot water. 

It was a sweet little face, pinched and 
drawn, with big hazel eyes, that looked 
up into mine as my efforts sent the blood 
coursing through her veins. She was 
between five and six years old. A mass 
of dark brown hair, unkempt and matted, 
fell about her face and shoulders. 

I wrapped a rug about her. She was 
asleep almost before I had finished. 

A little later I roused her, and she 
nestled her damp little head against my 
shoulder as I gave her some soup, but 
her eyelids were heavy, and it seemed 
almost cruel to keep her awake, even 
for the food she so badly needed. The 
father had shuffled about uneasily dur- 
ing my motherly attentions, and seemed 
relieved when I was through. 

While the boy brought a steaming hot 
curry and a goodly supply of whisky and 
soda, I turned the self-confessed father 
of the big hazel eyes into the bath-room. 

With the grime and dirt off his face he 
was pale and haggard. There were big 
blue marks under his shifting gray eyes 
and his hair hung ragged and singed 
about his ears. 

He had discarded his dirty linen for a 
blue flannel bathing suit that some for- 
mer high official of H. B. M. service had 
left behind. There were traces of starv- 
ation or dissipation in every movement. 
His hand trembled as he conveyed the 
hot soup to his blue lips. 
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Gradually the color came back to his 
sunken cheeks, and by the time he had 
laid in the second plate of curry and 
drank two whisky and sodas he looked 
comparatively sleek and _ respectable. 
Even his anxiety for the little sleeper 
seemed to fade out of his weak face. 

I had been watching him narrowly 
during the mea]. I could not make up 
my mind whether he was a clever actor 
or only an unfortunate ; he might be the 
latter, and still be what I was certain of, 
—a scamp. 

The wind whistled and roared about 
the great verandas and into the glassless 
windows with all the vehemence of a 
New England snow storm. It caught 
our well protected punkah-lamps, and 
turned their broad flames into spiral 
columns of smoke. Ever and again a 
flash of lightning flared in our eyes, and 
revealed the water of the narrow straits 
lashed into a white fury. 

I should have been thankful for the 
company of even a dog on such a night, 
and think the loafer felt it, for I could 
see that he was more at ease with every 
crash of thunder. I tiptoed over to the 
“little gal,” and noted her soft, regular 
breathing and healthful sleep, undis- 
turbed by the fierce storm outside. 

I lit a manila, and handed one to my 
companion. We puffed a moment in 
silence, while the boy replenished our 
glasses. 

“ Now,” I said, tipping my chair back 
against the wall, “tell me your story.” 

My guest’s face at once assumed the 
expression of the professional loafer. 
My faith in him began to wane. 

“Tam an American,” he began glib- 
bly enough under the combined effects 
of the whisky and dinner, “an old sol- 
dier. 1 fought with Grant in the Wil- 
derness, and —”’ 

“ Of course,” I interrupted, “and with 
Sherman in Georgia. I have heard it 
all by a hundred better talkers than 
you. Suppose you skip it.” 


I did not look up, but I was perfectly 
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familiar with the expression of injured 
innocence that was mantling his face. 

He began again in a few minutes, but 
his voice had lost some of its engaging 
frankness. 

“T am the son of a kind and indul- 
gent mother,—God bless her. My 
father died before I knew him,—’ 

I moved uneasily in my chair. 

He hurried on,— 

“T fell in bad ways in spite of her 
saintly love, and ran away to sea.” 

“Look here, my friend,” I said, “I 
am sorry to spoil your little tale, but it 
is an old one. Can’t you give me some- 
thing new? Now try again.” 

He looked at me unsteadily under 
his thin eyebrows, shuffled restlessly in 
his seat, and said with something like a 
sob in his voice : — 

“Well, sir, I will. You have been 
kind to me and taken my little gal in,— 
saved her life,—and for a change I'll 
tell you the truth.” 

He drew himself upa little too osten- 
tatiously, threw his head back, and said 
proudly,— 

“Tama gentleman born.” 

“Good,” I laughed. “ Now you are 
on the right track, and besides you look 
it.” 


, 


‘““Ah! you may sneer,” he retorted, 
“but I tell you the truth.” 

His face flushed and his lip quivered. 
He brought his fist down on the table. 

“JT tell you my father, —ah! but never 
mind my father.” His voice failed him. 

“ Certainly,” I replied, “ Only get on 
with your story.” 

“T came out to India from Boston as 
a young man,” he continued, “either 
in 66 or 68, I forget which.” 

“ Try ’67,” I suggested. 

“Tt was not ’67,” he exclaimed angri- 
ly, “it was either ’66 or 68,” 

“Or some other date. However, 
that’s but a detail. Proceed.” 

“Sir, you can make sport of me, but 
what I am telling you is God’s truth. 
May I be struck dead if one lie passes 
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my lips. I came out to plant coffee, 
and thought like many others that I 
had only to cut down the jungle and put 
in coffee plants, and my fortune was 
made.” 

“ And did n't you ?” I asked, glancing 
at his dilapidated old helmet that hung 
over the corner of the side-board. 

“ Look at me!” he burst forth, spring- 
ing upon his feet, his breast heaving 
under his blue pajamas. 

“Pardon the question,” I answered. 
“Go on, you are doing bravely.” 

He sank back into his chair with a 
commendable air of dignity. 

“IT had a little money of my own,” 
he continued, “and opened up an es- 
tate. [t promised well, but I soon came 
to the end of my small capital. I 
thought I could go to Calcutta and 
Bombay and Simla, and cultivate my 
mind by travel and society while the 
bushes were growing. Well, it ended 
in the same old way. I got into the 
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chitttes’ hands—they are worse than 
Jews—at 2 per cent a month on a mort- 
gage on my estate. Then I went back 
to it with a determination to pay up my 
debt, make my estate a success, and 
after that to see the world. I worked, 
sir, like a nigger, and for a time was 
able to meet my naked creditor, from 
month to month, hoping all the time 
against hope for a bumper crop.” 

“T understand,” I said. “ Your bump- 
er crop did not come, and your chitty 
did. Where does she come in?” I nod- 
ded in the direction of the little sleeper. 

He glanced uneasily in the same di- 
rection, and a tear gathered in his eye. 

“T married on credit, sir, the daugh- 
ter of an English army officer. It was 
damrable. But, sir, you would have 
done likewise. Live under the burning 
sun of India for four years, struggle 
against impossibilities and hope against 
hope, and then have a pair of great 
hazel eyes look lovingly into yours and 
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a pair of red lips turned up to yours, 
and tell me if you would not have closed 
your eyes to the future, and accepted 
this precious gift as though it were sent 
from above.” 

The pale, shrunken face of the speak- 
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the rest,— she never came back. That 
ended the struggle. I would have shot 
myself but for the little one. I took 
her and we wandered here and there, 
doing odd jobs for a few months at a 
time. I drifted down to Singapore, hop- 


‘“*1 COULD MAKE OUT THREE BLURRED FIGURES.” 


er glowed, and his faded eyes lit up with 
the light of love. 

“We were happy for a time, and the 
little gal was born, but the bumper crop 
did not come. Then, sir, I sold farm 
tools and my horse, and sent the wife to 
a hill station for her health. I kept the 
little gal. I staid to work, as none of 
my natives ever worked. It was a gay 
station to which she went. You know 


ing to better myself, but, sir, Iam about 
used up. It’s hard — hard.” 

He buried his head in his long, thin 
fingers, and sat perfectly still. 

There was a sound outside above the 
roar of the wind and the rain. At first 
faint and intermittent, it grew louder, 
and continuous, and came close. There 
was no mistaking it,—the march of 
booted men. 
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“What’s that?” asked my compan- 
ion, with a start. 

“Tommy Atkins,” I replied, “the 
clang of the ammunition boot as big as 
life.” 

His face grew ashy white, and he 
looked furtively around the room. 

“ What ’s the matter?” I exclaimed, 
but as I asked, I knew. 

I opened the bath-room door and 
shoved him in. 

“Go in there,” I said, “and compose 
some more fairy tales.” 

He was scarcely out of sight when 
the front door was thrown open, and a 
corporal’s guard, wet yet happy, marched 
into the room. 

The corporal stood with his back to 
the door, and gave himself mental words 
of command,— “ Eyes left, eyes right,” 
— then, as a last resource,— “eyes un- 
der the table.” He had not noticed the 
little bundle in the dark corner. He 
drew himself upand gave the military 
salute. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but we are out for 
a deserter from the 58th,— 
Bill Hulish,— we ’ave tracked 
him ’ere, and with the compli- 
mentsof the commanding hof- 
ficer, we'll search the ’ouse.” 

“Search away.” I an- 
swered, as I heard the outside 
bath-room door open and 
close softly. 

They returned empty-hand- 
ed but not greatly disappoint- 
ed. 

“Wet night, corporal,” | 
ventured. 

“One of the worst as ever 
I knew, sir,” he replied, eying 
the whisky bottle and the two 
half-drained glasses. 

“"’Ad a long march, sir, 
fourteen miles.” 

I pushed the bottle toward 
him, and with a deprecatory 
salute he turned out a stiff 
drink. 
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“’Eres to yer ’ealth, sir, an’ may ye 
always ’ave an extra glass ready fora 
visitor.” 

I smiled, and motioned for his men to 
do likewise, ard then, because he was a 
man of sweet composure and had not 
asked any questions as to the extra 
glass and chair, told him that his bird 
had flown. 

“ Bad ’cess to him, sir, ’e’s led usa 
pretty chase for these last four weeks. 
If ’e was only a deserter I wouldn’t 
mind, but ’e’s a kidnaper. Leastways, 
Tommy Loud’s young ’n turned up miss- 
in’ the day he skipped, an’ we ain’t seen 
nothin of ’er since.” 

“Ts this she?” I asked, leading him 
to the cot. 

Hardly looking at the child, he raised 
her in his arms and kissed her. 

“God be praised, sir,” he said with a 
show of feeling. “ We ’ave got her 
back. I think her mother would ’ave 
died if we ’ad come back again without 
her,— but, O my little darlin’, you look 
cruel bad. Drugged, sir, that’s what 
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she’s drawn many dibs out of 
other people’s pockets that 
would’ave been nestling there 
today if it ’adn’t’a’ bin for 
er.” 

Then a broad grin broke 
over his ruddy features, and 
he looked at me quizzically. 

“But ’e was a great play 
hactor, sir.” 

“And a poet,” I added en- 
thusiastically. 

*’E could beat Kipling ro- 
mancin’, sir.”” He checked 
himself, as though ashamed 
of awarding such meed of 
praise to his ex-colleague. 

“ But we must be goin’; or- 
ders strict. With your per- 
mission, sir, I will leave her 
with a guard of one man for 
tonight, and send the ambu- 
lance for her in the morn- 
ing.” 

He drew up his little file, 
saluted, and marched out into 
the rain and wind, with all 
the cheerfulness of a duck. 

I could hear them singing 
as they crossed the compound 
and struck into the jungle 
road :— 























**O, it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, 


“GAVE THE MILITARY SALUTE,” an’ ‘ Tommy, go away ;’ 
But it’s ‘ Thank you, Mister Atkins,’ 
she is. Drugged to keep ’er quiet and when the band begins to play, 
save food. The blag’ard!” The band begins to—” 
“ But what did he take her for?” I A peal of thunder that shook the 
asked. bungalow from its attap roof to its ne- 


* Bless you, sir,” replied the corporal, bong pillars, drowned the melody and 
“she was his stock in trade. I reckon drove me inside. 
Rounsevelle Wildman. 




























EYOND the symmet- 
rical cerrito that marks 
the northern boundary of 
Berkeley, the seat of the 
University of California, 
with the blue waters of 
the Bay of San Francis- 
co on the west, and the 
gently sloping hills of 
the Coast Range 
on the east, lies 

‘gthe Rancho de 
x? San Pablo. 

R Travelers over 
the lines of rail- 
way that trav- 
erse its broad 
fields find themselves gaz- 
ing upon pastoral scenes, 
and wonder at the change 
wrought so suddenly after 
entering its limits. Scarcely a vestige 
of the city life so near; no suburban 
homes, only an orchard or two, greet the 
eye along its plains ; its great bay front- 
age, miles in extent, does not bustle with 
the chimneys of industrial establish- 
ments ; the warehouses to be found on 
the north and the south are missing on 
the San Pablo shore; instead, as in colo- 
nial days, it is the grazing ground for 
cattle. While Berkeley heights are dot- 
ted with picturesque homes, the slopes 
of the San Pablo, from which the ad- 
venturous Spaniard gazed on the broad 
Pacific through the Golden Gate, lie 
dull and unimproved. 

The San Pablo Rancho, stunted by 
long years of stupendous litigation, has 
advanced but slowly in the path of pro- 
gress. True, upon this vast estate is the 
little Spanish village of San Pablo, but 
its straggling houses, built around one 
ot the old haciendas, do not represent 
the live, healthy California town ; and 
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its farms, owned by those who felt that 
at any moment they might lose their 
titles, and therefore did not care to sow 
what others might reap, have a percep- 
tible air of neglect. This condition of 
the great Rancho—grain fields that 
should be villages, hills over which cat- 
tle roam where suburban homes should 
stand, a water frontage that might have 
been utilized for purposes of extensive 
manufacture—is due to litigation,—that 
state of affairs which plays so promi- 
nent a part in the history of the aver- 
age Spanish rancho in California. 

The famous case of Emeric vs. Alva- 
rado, which has held the attention of 
courts, the lawyers, and numerous liti- 
gants, for a generation, is nearing its 
end. It recalls the story of the San 
Pablo —a tale that had its beginning 
in the Arcadian days. It is a story of 
lands in bondage, while the strength to 
bear was wasted ; of the reckless char- 
acteristics of the Spanish race ; of par- 
cels of land deeded away from a whim; 
of usury and distrust ; and finally, of a 
mesh and jumble and puzzle of the title 
to acres upon acres of land, which even 
a Solon would find hard to unravel. 

Litigation is, as has been stated, the 
word that appears most often in the 
history of the Spanish grant. So in 
reading the story of the San Pablo, with 
its forty years of legal wrangle, one 
learns in a general way of the method 
of disposition of the millions of acres: 
of land that composed the Spanish or 
Mexican grants of Alta California. 

The change of government resulting 
from the war between the United States 
and Mexico came upon the “native 
Californian ” with kaleidoscopic sudden- 
ness. The “invaders,” the then hated 
gringos, had brought with them a new 
world,—another existence for the de- 
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scendants of the Spanish explorers: it 
was no longer the dolce far niente of 
idle days, but the struggle for reten- 
tion of the princely grants which the 
treaty of Guadalupe de Hidalgo decreed 
them. 

Their lax land laws made them the 
prey of the unscrupulous adventurer 
and the greedy usurer; add to these 
the well-known characteristics of the 
race, the love of chance, and their trust- 
ful, generous nature, and one will read- 
ily understand why our courts for forty 
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looked upon with favor by the govern- 
ment. Accordingly in 1823 he was 
granted three square leagues of land, 
(afterwards increased to tour square 
leagues,) on the eastern shores of the 
bays of San Francisco and San Pablo, 
lying within what is now the county of 
Contra Costa, and known as the Rancho 
de San Pablo. 

It mattered little in those primitive 
days whether Castro occupied three or 
six leagues of land; but the crude man- 
ner of description of those Mexican 
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years and more have been busy in un- 
raveling the tangles in land titles which 
have resulted. Out of this state of af- 
fairs grew the forty years’ battle for the 
rich fields of the San Pablo,—the famous 
suit of Emeric vs. Alvarado. 

Francisco Maria Castro was one of 
the argonauts of Spanish California, 
and was, some sixty years ago, com- 
andante at Yerba Buena, the site of 
the present metropolis of the Pacific 
Coast. His services against the Indians 
gave him distinction, and the fact that 
he was the head of a large family was 


grants was another serious cause of 
fraud and trouble, after the more en- 
lightened and certainly more enterpris- 
ing “Americanos” came into this fair 
land. Illustration of this is a story of 
the location of the famous New Alma- 
den mine, situated only a few miles 
south of the city of San José. The 
New Almaden is accounted the second 
richest quicksilver lode in the world. 
Its original ownership hinged on the 
translation of a simple Spanish word. 
In the early forties the boundary of 
two adjoining grants was a small creek 
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running nearly east and west at a dis- 
tance of a mile from the opening of the 
now famous mine. The side dividing 
line, running north and south, was an 
imaginary one, extending, as the Mexi- 
can description of the land stated, from 
an oak tree on the northern boundary 
through the fa/da (a Spanish word mean- 
ing skirt) of the hill, a mile south, to the 
topofaridge. Thetwo Mexican owners 
of the ranchos grazed their cattle side 
by side in harmony, until the accidental 
discovery of the quicksilver lode, which 
was found on the slant of the hill so 
prominent in the description of the 
land. Then, naturally, each claimed 
the mine as his property. But neither 
knew the exact line of division, which 
ran through the slope of the hill at some 
point, and consequently neither knew in 
whose land the rich find was located. 
So they rummaged through the records, 
and found the description of the line as 
stated above, namely, that it ran through 
the fa/da (skirt) of the hill. 

Don Juan (we will call him, as the 
names of the conflicting parties are not 
handed down with the story) was located 
on the eastern side of the line, and con- 
sequently claimed that the word fa/da, 
or skirt, meant the extent of hill troma 
point quite near its brow to its base, 
which distance was nearly three fourths 
ofa mile. Thus he could, according to 
his argument, run the line to the top of 
the hill slope, (the extreme western 
point,) and claim the mine as his prop- 
erty. Sefior Pedro, however, owner of 
the western rancho, construed fa/da to 
mean simply the edge, or base, of the 
hill. The line running to the point on 
the extreme east would place the rich 
lode within his grant. 

The disputers took the matter into 
the courts, and the decision rested on 
the translation of that simple Spanish 
word fa/da. An expert, well versed in 
the Spanish language, spent months 
poring over Castilian literature, both 
ancient and modern, seeking for various 
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uses of the word fa/da. Finally his 
testimony was given to the court, and in 
it he stated that in the circumstances in 
question the word implied the edge, or 
base. From this standpoint the court 
rendered its decision,and Don Pedro, 
owner of the western rancho, became 
possessor of the New Almaden. 
Another story is related of a smart 
ranchero who took advantage of a weak 
description of his land, and succeeded 
by a clever move in adding thousands 
of valuable acres to his original grant. 
Three of the corners of his rancho, the 
northwestern, the northeastern, and the 
southeastern, were fixed by immovable 
landmarks. On the southwestern cor- 
ner stood an old hut, that served as a 
junction of the southern and western 
lines of the grant. The imaginary 
straight lines connecting these corners 
were considered the boundaries of the 
rancho. Each boundary was _ nearly 
three miles in length, thus making the 
claim contain about nine square miles, 
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in nearly the form of a square. The 
shape of the grant as well as its extent 
of territory was not accurately known 
by the proper authorities, the fact of 
the four above mentioned landmarks 
designating the several corners being 
ail the crude description contained. It 
occurred to the Mexican gentleman on 
reading over the description of his land 
one evening, that it would be a novel 
and altogether beneficial plan to him- 
self to move that hut mentioned in the 
description as a prominent landmark to 


Francisco Castro, with his wife and 
family, settled near the present station 
of San Pablo on the Southern Pacific 
Railway. This was over seventy years 
ago, quite a time before even the slight- 
est signs of the present scenes of pros- 
perity that now surround the Bay had 
appeared, and nearly a generation be- 
fore that great influx of civilization 
came pouring through the Golden Gate 
and over the Sierra in search of gold. 
The four leagues of land had no other 
claimant. The thought undoubtedly 
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a point two miles farther to the south- 
west. This move would include some 
very fine acres of grazing land which he 
coveted greatly,and which no one but 
the government claimed. He made 
the change, and thus added nearly six 
square miles of valuable land to his 
tract. When the government survey- 
ors several years later ran the lines of 
his rancho, he was allowed the entire 
extent. No one was the wiser, but the 
smart Mexican was the richer. 

To return to the history of the San 
Pablo. After the grant was awarded 
the Mexican officer by his government, 


never crossed his mind, that even in the 
old age of his youngest child nearly 
two hundred claimants, but very few of 
whom are his descendants, would be 
fighting for the land on which he set- 
tled ; and that in full view of his do- 
mains (then far removed from civiliza- 
tion) would be a great city, with its im- 
provements of every description,—San 
Francisco, the eighth city in rank in 
a country of 70,000,000 of inhabitants, 
where seventy years before there stood, 
as the the only sign of Caucasian civili- 
zation, the Mexican military barracks, 
which Castro himself commanded. 
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“Castro and his family, consisting of 
his wife and ten children and the issue 
of a deceased daughter,’’—so reads an 
old record concerning the Rancho,— 
“resided upon, occupied, and exercised 
acts of dominion over, the land for eight 
years.” 
~ On November sth, 1831, Castro died, 
leaving his widow and the above-men- 
tioned family. His last will and testa- 
ment gave to his wife, Gabriela de Cas- 
tro, an equal undivided half interest of 
the great estate, and to his ten children 
and the issue of his deceased daughter 
was willed each separately a one twenty- 
second share of the Rancho. That is to 
say,—and here again an old record is 
quoted for explicitness, —“eleven equal 
undivided twenty-second parts thereof 
to his widow, and one equal undivided 
twenty-second part thereof to each of 
his children then living, and a like un- 
divided twenty-second part thereof to 
his grandchildren, heirs of his deceased 
daughter Francisca.” Throughout all 
the litigation concerning the estate, 
when claimants were attempting to 
make various adjustments, this division 
of the Rancho according to the old will 
held, and the final partition now being 
made hinges directly upon it. So it was 
not the fault of the old Mexican com- 
andante that the forty long years of 
litigation came about. 

In the year 1835, Joaquin Castro, the 
eldest son of the old Sergeant, who had 
been appointed executor of his father’s 
last will and testament and administra- 
tor of the estate, petitioned for and ob- 
tained from the Mexican nation a con- 
firmation of the grant, made twelve 
years before to his father. He also 
petitioned for and obtained an augmen- 
tation of the estate to the extent of a 
littie more than one square league, mak- 
ing in all about four square leagues of 
land. This petition to the Mexican 
government was a method pursued by 
all claimants of grants, in order to ob- 
tain a clear title to their estates. 
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From the time the government in 
1835 granted a request of Joaquin Cas- 
tro until the year 1850, the affairs of the 
Rancho stood as the will had dictated, 
the widow Castro possessing one half of 
the grant, the other half belonging to 
the children. Up to the latter year no 
actual partition had been made, the 
family living upon it and cultivating it 
incommon. The inhabitants of the San 
Pablo were noted for their hospitality ; 
the hactendas of the Castros were a wel- 
come sight to the weary traveler. There 
were race-tracks on the great Rancho, 
and there were to be found all the amuse- 
ments of Spanish life in California in 
that early day. From 1830 to 1850 the 
San Pablo was all that a Spanish ran- 
cho could be, and peace and plenty 
reigned. 

Prior to 1850 three of the ten children 
died, and each of their one twenty-sec- 
ond parts, according to law, became the 
property of their mother, Gabriela de 
Castro. Thus the widow, who originally 
possessed in her own name eleven twen- 
ty-seconds of the estate, secured by the 
death of her three children an interest 
of fourteen twenty-seconds of the Ran- 
cho. 

In the summer of 1851 Mrs. Castro 
died, having deeded her entire interest 
to her daughter, Martina Castro, wife 
of the celebrated Mexican governor of 
California, Juan B. Alvarado. Thus Mrs. 
Alvarado, one of the eight remaining 
heirs, secured her mother’s fourteen 
twenty-seconds of the estate, which, with 
her own one twenty-second part, made 
her possessor of fifteen twenty-seconds 
of the San Pablo Rancho. 

But the other heirs to the estate of 
Francisco Castro murmured over the 
proposed allotment of the land. They 
appealed to a Mexican law, which, it was 
claimed, permitted only a life estate to 
vest in the widow of Castro, and urged 
that the property be divided in equal 
shares among the eight surviving inter- 
ests. This contention continued until 
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1855-56, when all parties in interest ap- 
peared to have determined upon a par- 
tition on the plan of eighths instead of 
twenty-seconds. Frequent transfers 
were made. Lawyers, usurers, and spec- 
ulators, began to acquire the possessions 
of the needy and guileless Castros, 
which possessions were in turn deeded 
to innocent persons, who sought farm 
homes in close proximity to what even 
then promised to be the great metropo- 
lis. These sales were made on the basis 
that the Rancho would be divided into 
eighths. But, alas for the hopes of 
many, the partition expected in 1856 
was never effected, and those who pur- 
chased of the Castros (excepting the 
Alvarado interest) after the one twenty- 
second portion of each had been ex- 
hausted, finally found themselves with- 
out title, and they or their successors 
now in occupation of the land must 
soon forever bid farewell to the homes 
they created, and the lands they have 
occupied for nearly forty years. 

The Alvarados, backed by people of 
brains and means, determined to claim 
fifteen twenty-seconds of the entire 
Rancho. Then the real struggle began, 
and the war has by no means been con- 
fined to the courts,— for bullets have 
cut no small figure in the protracted 
conflict. Purchasers who sought pos- 
session were driven from the field, and 
many persons who secured good title in 
1855 did not secure possession of an acre 
until the present year. The suit of 
Emeric vs. Alvarado was brought in the 
interest of the Alvarado title, Emeric 
having purchased of the wife of the 
dashing Ex-Governor. 

After passing from one court to an- 
other, after an appeal to the Supreme 
Court and from there to a re-hearing, a 
decision was rendered in 1889, by the 
Superior Court of San Francisco, fixing 
the method of partition. This decision, 
sustained by the Supreme Court, was 
based directly on the will of Sergeant 
Castro, the Alvarado claimants secur- 
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ing fifteen twenty-seconds of the Ran- 
cho. 

It remained for Judge J. C. B. Heb- 
bard, at present presiding judge of the 
Superior Court of San Francisco, who 
was not born when the trouble over the 
division of the estate commenced, to 
close the case of the San Pablo Rancho. 

In 1891 Judge Hebbard appointed 
three referees to partition the extensive 
property among the numerous claim- 
ants, and the work of final partition pro- 
gressed steadily for two years, and is 
now at anend. The intricate and inter- 
esting work of partition would make a 
lengthy article in itself. The survey 
ordered by the referees found that the 
Rancho contained over seventeen thou- 
sand acres, a curtailment of the origi- 
nal claim. The greatest owner, the son 
of the man who instituted the suit, has 
been awarded 2500 acres, or $246.000 
worth of land according to the referees’ 
valuation. An ex-justice of the Su- 
preme Court is about the smallest own- 
er,— twenty-eight dollars’ worth,— the 
remainder having been exhausted by 
reason of the decision’s substituting 
a one twenty-second for a one-eighth in- 
terest: Now titles to land in the San 
Pablo are as perfect as any land titles 
in California, and the long litigation is 
at an end. 

Seventy years ago one man was sole 
possessor of the San Pablo Rancho. At 
present hundreds occupy its fields. A 
generation since all the claimants of the 
grant were of the race of Castro. To- 
day there are but half a score who hold 
even the remotest interest in the great 
property which once their ancestors 
possessed entire. 

A few hundred yards from the Cer- 
ritos Creek, the southern boundary of 
the g¥ant, on a little knoll, stands an old 
house of the Spanish colonial days, It 
has its interior court and its pottery 
roof tiles, its high narrow windows and 
its wall of white. It is one of the few 
remaining specimens of the Mexican 
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hacienda. In this abode lives Victor 
Castro, the only one of the children of 
Francisco Castro now living. He isa 
venerable gentleman of the true Span- 
ish type, seventy-three years of age, but 
still possessing a keen and loved remem- 
brance of the scenes of the San Pablo 
in the halcyon days. When a youth, 
he and his companions were wont to 
cross the bay in their Spanish dofes on 
Sunday mornings, to attend mass in the 
little church at San Rafael. Now the 
spires of the cathedrals in the great city 
which has succeeded Yerba Buena are 
visible from his home. Mare Island, 
which he once claimed as his own, and 
over which his cattle roamed, lies to the 
north. By its shores are now moored 
some of the famous ships of the Amer- 
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ican Navy. It was Victor Castro who 
gave this island its name, “ /s/a de la 
Lilegua,” from the fact that more than 
fifty years ago a //egua (mare) jumped 
from his rude stock-boat into San Pablo 
Bay and swam to the island. Castro 
reaped but little benefit from his title 
to Mare Island. The government of the 
United States subsequently bought it. 

In the center of what is now the town 
of San Pablo stands the old homestead 
of the Alvarados, in which one of the 
sons of the distinguished Governor 
Juan B. Alvarado, still resides. A 
quaint grape-vine extends its generous 
shade at the portals of the old house. 
This snarled and weather-beaten senti- 
nel is one sturdy remnant of colonial 
days on the Rancho. 

John Francis Sheehan, Jr. 
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BEyonp the city and the sloping forests, 
Beyond the foothills and the mountain rartges, 
Withdrawn, above, behind all towering peaks, 
Rests a white cloud,— motionless, luminous, 
Far-up, remote, touching the root of Heaven, 
Lit by eternal sunlight, glistening, 

And glorified ! 


Motionless, there it lies, 
Like frozen mist, or like a thunder-head 


Fixed and solidified. 


Below, the clouds, 


White fleet on fleet, drift round the bay of Heaven, 
Till all the cloud-banks winrowed in the east 


Break up and vanish. 


Now the great white cloud 
Looms up like God’s white throne, stands forth revealed, 
In endless tracts of blue, a mountain peak! 


Apollos Merill. 
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THE WAR IN 


THE ORIENT. 


BY THE FIRST U. S. ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY TO 
KOREA. 


Tue eyes of the world are, for the 
time being, fixed upon the Orient. To 
the close and careful observer the con- 
ditions that now exist are a natural se- 
quence. For twenty-five years Japan 
has been making ready for this conflict. 
She has studied and adopted the meth- 
ods of modern warfare, and her people, 
intensely patriotic, and with an aptitude 
for arms, born perhaps of a former feu- 
dal system, are eager for the fray. 

The jealousies and animosities of 
China and Japan are not of recent date: 
they had their origin in the remote past, 
and the Korean Peninsula, jutting down 
as it does between them, has often been 
the cause and scene of conflict. As far 
back as the second century of the Chris- 
tian era, Japan claims to have conquered 
Korea, and to have made of her a vassal 
state. 

For some centuries these relations, 
with certain interruptions, seem to have 
continued ; then came a cessation of 
tribute and subsequent invasions, until 
near the end of the fifteenth century, 
Japan again conquered and overran 
Korea. Shortly after the Koreans, aid- 
ed by the Chinese, forced them to aban- 
don the country. From this time dates 
the dominating influence of China. Ja- 
pan, however, never relinquished her 
claim until the year 1876, when she made 
a treaty with Korea, recognizing her as 
an independent nation. Prior to this 
recognition, the Japanese felt that to 
surrender their claim upon Korea would 
be an act of cowardice, and a national 
dishonor. 

The present war is being waged, not 
with the desire of conquest, but for the 
purpose of wresting Korea from the 


stagnating influence of her unwieldly 
neighbor. The statesmen of Japan re- 
alize that the strength of Korea is in 
her weakness ; that the preservation of 
her autonomy and the recognition of her 
independence are absolutely necessary 
to the peace of the Orient. They know 
that China’s domination of the penin- 
sula or its dismemberment and absorp- 
tion would be a constant menace to 
themselves ; and well aware that there 
is a large party in Korea, headed by the 
King himself, which is more than anx- 
ious to break the thralls that have so 
long bound them, and to adopt Western 
ideas and Western civilization, they are 
determined that Korea shall have that 
opportunity. 

If there is to be any permanency and 
stability, under the new order of things, 
for Oriental nations, it must come about 
by a complete reorganization ; and Japan, 
recognizing that fact and having adapt- 
ed herself to the conditions, is more 
than willing by an exhibition of prowess 
to command that respect to which she is 
entitled. 

Her thirty-five millions of people, how- 
ever much they may differ upon minor 
questions of policy or state, are a unit 
upon the subject of this war. Besides 
her reserves, she can put into the field 
two hundred and fifty thousand well 
armed, well drilled men. Therank and 
file, although small in stature, have that 
self-confidence and esprit de corps so 
necessary to a soldier. Less lawless, 
and more subject to control than the 
men of Anglo-Saxon birth, I am mistak- 
en if they do not prove themselves 
their equals in courage and tenacity, and 
I shall be surprised if this war does not 
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develop among the Japanese officers 
men of marked military skill and ability. 

An efficient medical corps goes with 
the army, with all the adjuncts for the 
proper care of the sick and wounded ; 
and even Japanese ladies, it is said, are 
volunteering for hospital service. 

The navy of Japan consists of thirty- 
five steam vessels of sixty-one thousand 
tonsdisplacement, mounting 324cannon, 
all of the finest European model and 
equipment. It is officered and manned 
entirely by her own people, and its effi- 
ciency has already been demonstrated. 

To be convinced that Japan is in the 
van of progress, it is only necessary to 
watch the transformation that has taken 
place. Her Emperor, with a dynasty 
extending back beyond the Christian 
era, and always absolute, has of late 
conceded a Constitution to his people. 
Imperial edicts have given place to le- 
gislative enactments. Her courts have 
long been established, and her code is 
administered by competent judges. 
That the Western powers have yielded, 
or are about to yield, the extra-territor- 
ial rights reserved by treaty, is suffi- 
cient proof of this. The professions 
are well represented, and journalism, 
with its hundreds of daily and weekly 
papers, is doing its active work. Schools 
are everywhere established, and manu- 
factories, incident to the new order of 
things, such as iron works, cotton mills, 
etc., with an aggregated capital of yen 
70,734,764, are in successful operation. 
Japan builds her own ships and manu- 
factures her own arms. She has more 
than eighteen hundred miles of railway, 
costing yen 78,303,127, much of which 
was constructed entirely under the 
supervision of Japanese engineers. 

Her banks, national and private, have 
a paid-up capital of yen 92,324,100. The 
budget submitted to the Imperial Diet 
on the 28th of November, 1893, shows 
that her revenues exceed her expendi- 
tures, and that the balance of trade is 
largely in her favor. 
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Public hospitals, insane asylums, and 
homes for foundlings, have been en- 
dowed, and public charities —patronized 
and encouraged by their Majesties— 
relieve the wants of the infirm and des- 
titute. 

In a word, Japan is on the high road 
to an enviable station among the na- 
tions, and it is high time for the narrow, 
carping, commercial spirit, which actu- 
ates most of the diplomatic measures, 
to recognize this fact. 


China has always been an enigma 
among nations. Exclusive, anomalous, 
and grotesque, she seems to be a petri- 
fied relic of the past. Older than the 
Roman Empire, she had a fantastic civ- 
ilization long before the days of Gre- 
cian decadence. Though dynasties have 
fallen and thrones have crumbled, un- 
changed and unchanging her civil pol- 
ity has withstood the shock of subjuga- 
gation and of revolution. 

The Tartar hordes came to conquer, 
and remained to assimilate. Genghis 
Khan left his conquests to her keeping, 
and she held them for centuries, not by 
the force of arms but by the glamour 
of display. 

Time was when her dominion extend- 
ed from the Sea of Japan to the borders 
of India,—when embassies from Thibet, 
and Siam, and Tonquin, and Korea, 
came with their yearly tributes to the 
Imperial Government, and went away 
impressed with its greatness. But one 
by one she has been shorn of her de- 
pendencies, until now there are none 
left to do her honor. 

A recent official Yellow Book gives 
the population of China as 303,241,969 ; 
this, however, is believed to be an over- 
estimate. The navy consists of three 
iron-clads, seven cruisers, thirty - five 
iron-clad gunboats, and nine torpedo 
vessels, built in England and Germany. 
The army is said to number 1,200,000 
men: of this force, however, only a 
small percentage is efficient for active 
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service. No trustworthy statements as 
to revenue and expenditure exist. 

The great mass of the common people 
are patient, submissive, and industrious, 
and while the most of them can read 
and write, they are nevertheless densely 
ignorant. They are purposely led to 
believe that China covers a large part 
of the Earth’s surface, and they regard 
and designate the people of other na- 
tions as barbarians. Foreigners are 
always liable to insult and abuse, and 
everywhere, even in Peking, the anti- 
foreign sentiment prevails, and occa- 
sionally breaks out. 

The education of the /¢¢eratz consists 
in being well versed in the aphorisms of 
the Chinese classics, and upon their 
proficiency depends their political pre- 
ferment. It occupies the time and 
pleases the fancy of the student, and 
ambition is both stimulated and re- 
strained thereby. 

The laws of the Empire seem to be a 
mass of formulated customs and Impe- 
rial edicts, which can be construed to 
suit any judicial whim. The govern- 
ment of China is vested in a supreme 
head, who is calied the Son of Heaven, 
and several Boards of Council, with an 
army of subordinates, from the govern- 
ors of provinces to the lowest mayis- 
trates, all depending upon the sovereign 
will for honor and emoluments. They 
live constantly in an atmosphere of jeal- 
ousy and suspicion ; a¢tuated al ways by 
a desire for personal aggrandizement, 
they would rather humiliate a rival than 
save an empire. It is a part of the policy 
of the central government to keep alive 
these animosities, for therein lies its 
safety and control. 

This cumbersome bureaucracy in- 
spires only one sentiment in the minds 
of its subjects, and that is fear. It main- 
tains its sway by a system of surveil- 
lance that prevents combination, breeds 
distrust, and crushes the spirit and pride 
of its people. Under such conditions 
there can be no patriotism, and no unity 
in action. Therefore I say that China, 


numerically strong, is intrinsically weak. 
Clever as the Chinese are in many 
things, they seem to be wanting in the 
heroic qualities which lead on to vic- 
tory ; either because the martial spirit 
has been discouraged by ages of sup- 
pression incident to their form of gov- 
ernment, or because they have no con- 
fidence in their leaders, and no genuine 
respect and regard for their rulers. 

But deficient as they are in valor, they 
are adepts in theart of diplomacy. Be- 
lieving that the end justifies the means, 
they resort to finesse to accomplish 
their purposes. In all of their inter- 
course with the Western nations they 
have adopted the Fabian policy, and 
yield only when they must. 

Threatened with danger by reason of 
the Japanese invasion, China is filled 
with trepidation, and is even now en- 
treating her one interested friend among 
the Western nations to intervene in her 
behalf, but unless that power can induce 
other nations to join with her, there will 
be no intervention. Russia, silent and 
ominous, is the unknown quantity in 
European polity which holds ill-advised 
action in check. 

China’s claim of suzerainty over Korea 
is more mythical than real. She has 
always disclaimed any responsibility for 
the conduct of her so-called dependency, 
and has held intercourse with the Her- 
mit Kingdom only upon terms dictated 
by Korea. 

She induced her to make treaties with 
the Western nations, knowing well that 
those powers did not enter into treaty 
relations with dependent states. Inthe 
year 1885, in convention with Japan, she 
stipulated to withdraw her troops from 
Korean territory, and not to occupy it 
again excepting upon notice; and yet, 
by insinuation, she clings to this vague 
phantom of dominion apparently to flat- 
ter her own vanity and to aggravate Ja- 
pan. 


Korea, awed by the pretension of the 
Middle Kingdom, and dominated by cer- 
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tain powerful families who are saturated 
with Chinese influence, is, in all that 
pertains to the conduct of affairs, a 
lesser China. Like her prototype, she 
suffers from an excess of government 
anda surplus of patronage. The power 
of these families is constantly exercised 
to control both king and commons. 
The Queen of Korea is a daughter of 
the House of Min, a strong adherent of 
China. Shehas hada party of her own, 
and has heretofore dictated much of the 
policy of the government. The defeat 
of China has caused a rupture in the 
Royal household, and the Queen is now 
in seclusion. At heart the King isa 
liberal, and is much beloved by his peo- 
ple. He understands the policy of oth- 
er nations, and has an intense desire to 
break away from the thralls of a defunct 
civilization, and to have his country 
enter upon an era of progress. 

Korea has a population of from twelve 
to fifteen million. They are undoubt- 


edly of Tartar origin, although they 


have a history dating back four thou- 
sand years. The Korean language dis- 
closes no root-forms in common with 
the Chinese, which would indicate that 
there is no direct kinship between the 
races. They have a phonetic alphabet, 
and many books published in their own 
tongue. Education is universal; the 
lower classes learn to read and write 
their own language, while the upper 
classes acquire the Chinese characters 
as well, and study the Chinese classics. 
The people are industrious ; their arti 
sans work well in wood, and iron, and 
stone ; they weave their own cloths, and 
make their own implements. Emulat- 
ing the highest type of civilization with 
which thc» were conversant, they have 
adoptea tue forms and ceremonies of 
China, but in temperament, disposition, 
and character, they are not Chinese. 
They are neither arrogant nor impu- 
dent. Thousands of the young men of 
Korea, actuated by the highest motives, 
are thirsting for knowledge; modest 
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and refined, they are prepared to take 
on culture in its true sense. 

The old parties, which intrigued for 
power and place in the past, have been 
swept away under the new conditions, 
and the people are now divided into two 
parties, which might be designated as 
the liberals and the conservatives. 

Until now, the conservatives, who are 
pro-Chinese, have tenaciously held the 
power. The liberals, under the leader- 
ship of Kim Ok Kuen, a high official in 
the Korean Foreign Office, Pak Ing 
Ho, a brother in-law of the King, Hong 
Yong Sik, a son of the Prime Minister, 
and So Kwang Pom, the King’s Cham- 
berlain, attempted by the rash coup 
@’ etat of 1884 to oust the conservatives 
and to gain control. That their pur- 
pose was pure and patriotic there is no 
question ; but they were defeated by 
the active interference of the Chinese 
troops stationed in Seoul, and forced to 
flee from the country. The Japanese 
guard became involved in the conflict, 
and fought for several hours with the 
Chinese in the palace grounds of the 
King ; but being greatly outnumbered 
they retired, and subsequently marched 
away to the sea. In the emeute which 
followed, numbers of the Japanese civ- 
ilians were killed, and their legation 
buildings burned. 

Of the liberal leaders, So Kwang Pom 
came to the United States, where he 
has since remained ; until now, recalled 
by the King, he is ex route to his own 
country. 

All this is but a repetition of what had 
occurred before, when, at the instiga- 
tion of the Chinese, the Japanese lega- 
tion was driven from Korea. 


Sympathizing with the liberal party, 
Japan has taken the field, determined 
to put an end to China’s baleful influ- 
ence in Korea, and to save the little 
kingdom from decay and dismember- 
ment ; and there is no pretext which 
would justify an intervention to prevent 
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her from doing this work of reconstruc- 
tion. She seems to be adhering to 
the articles of civilized warfare, while 
the Chinese are liable to perpetrate un- 
heard.of cruelties. If the vile and su. 
perstitious mandarins vent their spite 
upon non-combatants of other races, 
their punishment should be dire and 





instantaneous. The missionaries should 
have all the protection that it is possi- 
ble toextend to them ; and China should 
be held to an accountability so strict 
that it would shake the Dragon Throne 
itself, if necessary. The civilized world 
has already suffered too much from her 
arrogance and barbarity. 











Lucius H. Foote. 


TO AN INDIAN BASKET. 


Fair token, deftly wrought by savage art, 

The craft of dusky fingers trained to twine 

The supple willow, shaped in patterned line, 
Enweaving strand by strand the dearest part 
Of storied lore wild nature can impart 

To breasts that ever worship at hér shrine,— 

What handiwork is more sincere than thine, 
Or bears the impress of a truer heart? 
I hear the mother crooning soft and low 

Beside her sleeping child, while fingers fly 
To shape thee, basket ; weaving to and fro 

The strands of love to live perpetually, 
Embodied in thy form. What art can show 

A higher claim to immortality ? 


Charles A. Keeler. 
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THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE OF 1856. II. 


On Sunpay, at 8 A. M. of May 18, 
1856, every man was at his post ready 
for duty. 

The day opened calm, with a cloudy 
sky. To the captains of each company 
only were imparted the time of move- 
ment and duties to be performed. The 
arrangement was such that every com- 
pany should appear before and about 
the jail at the same moment. The order 
“Forward, march!” was given about Io 
A. M., and from all the armories, which 
were located in various parts of the city, 
the Vigilantes moved. 

The word now became general, “ The 
Vigilantes are out,” and then com- 
menced a wild rush of the people for 
the jail. As by magic, 2,500 men, all 
fully armed, were in position, and in less 
time than it takes to write these few 
lines, fully fifteen thousand people were 
spectators of the coming scene. 

There now appeared on the roof and 
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about the jail, possibly two hundred 
“Law and Order” guards, who took 
their position, many on the roof in front, 
the wall forming a rampart of partial 
safety. Directly in front of the jail door 
and about one hundred feet from it was 
placed a field piece. 

I was a member of the Coleman 
Guards, Captain Pinto in command. 
Pinto was an experienced officer, having 
seen service in Mexico. To the Cole- 
man Guards and a French company 
made up of old veterans was given what 
was called the post of honor (privilege 
of getting hit first in any conflict). 
These companies’ position was directly 
in front of the jail’s main entrance. 

I was just back of the field-piece, and 
consequently directly in front of the 
jail door; thus all proceedings were in 
full view. 

As soon as it was known by the com- 
mittee representing the Executive that 
all was in readiness, a demand was made 
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From Rivors’s Pamphlet. Published by Darrow, Rochester, 1857. 
DELIVERY OF CASEY TO THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 


upon Sheriff Scannel for the surrender 
of Casey. The demand was refused. 

A few minutes were given for consid- 
eration. Again the demand was made 
and refused. A wave of the hand asa 
signal, and the man in charge of the 
field-piece lit his fuse, and began swing- 
ing it in the air, awaiting orders. 

It was an exciting moment. There 
stood President Coieman and Myers F. 
Truet on the steps of the jail, which 
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From the Wide West, July 4, 1856. 





raised them in full view, conversing 
through the wicket with the Sheriff. 
Watch in hand, five minutes were given 
for opening the door. All counted the 
minutes as they passed. Time nearly 


up, and the door still unopened. Time 
up. Thedoor opened! The committee 
and several of the Vigilance police en- 
tered. The crisis was passed. 

After entry to the jail the balance 
was a matter of but fifteen 


minutes, 


DELIVERY OF CASEY. 
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EXECUTION OF CASEY AND CORA. 


when Casey appeared in full view, in 
charge of Marshal North, of the Vigi- 
lance police, and members of the Exec- 
utive. On the appearance of Casey a 
shout of approval went up from the vast 
multitude. By a wave of the hand from 
President Coleman all was quietness 
again. A carriage was now driven up, 
and in it Casey was placed. A hollow 
square was formed by the various com- 





From Rivors’s Pamphlet. 


panies, and at once they started for the 
Vigilance stronghold. 

The remaining companies were still 
kept in position, as the work was but 
partially done. In about an hour, sev- 
eral members of the Committee re- 
turned, and had no difficulty in secur- 
ing Cora, who also was put in a car- 
riage, when the entire body marched to 
the headquarters on Sacramento Street. 





EXECUTION OF CASEY AND CORA, 
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The “ Law and Order” party for the 
first time realized they had a well-armed 
foe, and yet they felt a slumbering 
strength in the sounding term of “ Law 
and Order.” The “Law and Order”’ par- 
ty had with it, working actively, a few 
good, well-meaning citizens; but take 
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was still alive, and regularly at short in- 
tervals bulletins were posted, giving the 
eager public information as to his con- 
dition. 

Every day that passed increased the 
business and purposes of the Commit- 
tee, and enlarged their ideas as to what 
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FORT GUNNYBAGS AND THE ALARM BELL, 


the organization asa whole, it was a 
hard crowd. Up to this time not 800 
men could be mustered for open com- 
bat. These were by no means feared, 
yet well watched. 

The Committee being now in posses- 
sion of Casey and Cora, the community 
breathed freer. James King of Wm. 


plans for reform should be entered into 
for ridding the community of every ob- 
jectionable character, —especially all 
those known as ballot-box stuffers, gam- 
blers, and others. The Committee was 
still increasing in numbers, at the same 
time that great care was being taken as 
to the standing of applicants. The 
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Committee’s enlargement called for 
more arms, all of which called for more 
money. Every member so far was fully 
armed with one weapon or another. 
There were rifle, musket, shotgun, re- 
volver, and artillery companies. Every 
sympathizer possessing arms offered 
them to the Committee, and masters of 
ships in the harbor tendered their can- 
non. From every part of the State came 
offers of aid. The mountain press and 
people were in full sympathy. 

Business now was a secondary matter, 
the mind of the entire public being cen- 
tered on coming events.. It was a pecul- 
iar, I may say chaotic, condition of af- 
fairs, yet grandly controlled by the wise 
counsel of an intelligent Executive. 


THE trial of Cora had now been pro- 
gressing for some days,—a searching 
inquiry into all the particulars of the 
assassination, that justice might be 
done. He was condemned and notified 
of his coming fate 

On May 20th James King of Wm. 
breathed his last, and a sorrowing city 
was soon draped in mourning. His 
death produced a renewed excitement ; 
vengeance was uppermost in the minds 
of the masses, and it required great 
effort to keep this feeling within bounds. 
But for the fact that Casey was in the 
hands of the Vigilantes, nothing could 
have withheld the people. 

The trial of Casey was now proceeded 
with in due form and proper consider- 
ation for justice. He was found guilty 
of murder, the time for executing the 
sentence of death was set, and he was 
notified. The streets of the city, at 
night especially, were densely packed. 
They were patrolled and guarded by 
the mounted police of the Vigilantes. 
On the 22d of May James King of Wm. 
was buried. It was one of San Fran- 
cisco’s most lovely days. All business 
was suspended, and thousands of people 
were on the streets, in the vicinity of 
the old Unitarian Church, on Stockton 
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Street, where the services were held. 
A large concourse of people followed 
the remains to the grave. In Laurel 
Hill Cemetery can now be seen the 
tomb of him whose honest promptings 
led him to death in battling for our 
political rights and moral advancement. 

While the bells were tolling for Mr. 
King’s funeral, at the Vigilance rooms 
on Sacramento Street altogether a differ- 
ent scene was being prepared. Around 
“Fort Gunny Bags” stood as a guard 
two thousand armed Vigilantes, in si- 
lence awaiting coming events. From 
the: second story windows of the Fort 
had already been built two platforms 
and beams. Soon, in their white robes 
and caps, appeared Casey and Cora, with 
their spiritual advisers. The scene spoke 
louder than words. [n silence, and 
with due solemnity, the cords were cut, 
when both simultaneously dropped into 
eternity. Thus James King of Wm. 
and Colonel Richardson’s blood was 
avenged. For over an hour the bodies 
were left hanging, that all might real- 
ize the fact, and evil-doers take warn- 
ing. The bodies of Casey and Cora 
were then delivered to their friends, 
and in the Catholic churchyard at the 
Mission Dolores they found their final 
resting place. 

It was clearly apparent that the Com- 
mittee not only asserted their determi- 
nation to do, but that they dared to act, 
and now began a general scattering to 
the interior, the Atlantic States, the Is- 
lands,and Australia, of many individuals 
whose guilt was mostly known to their 
own consciences. Already, numbers 
of well known ballot-box stuffers and 
thieves had been arrested, and were con- 
fined at the Vigilantes’ rooms awaiting 
trial: others were sought for,and among 
these the renowned Ned McGowan. He 
was a wily fellow, up to all the political 
tricks of the times ; one who considered 
the end justified the means. He was 
diligently sought for, but was too foxy 
for capture. The writer was in one squad 
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which came so near capturing him that 
his bed was still warm. He fled to Mex- 
ico. 

Yankee Sullivan, a noted ballot-box 
stuffing politician, had already been ar- 
rested, and was confinedin the Vigilance 
rooms. Realizing the spirit and deter- 
mination of the Committee, and know- 
ing his own bad deeds, he became so 
terrified at the outlook, that on May 31 
he committed suicide, to the great re- 
gret of the Committee. Sullivan had 
given them a great deal of valuable in- 
formation respecting his and others’ 
acts of ballot-box stuffing. He admit- 
ted also his conviction for crime in 
England, and sentence for fourteen 
years to New South Wales, from which 
place he escaped and came to Califor- 
nia. The suicide for the time being 
was some benefit to the Law and Order 
party, by the way of obtaining more 
numbers, but the bad effect on the com- 
munity was short-lived. 

Charles P. Duane’s record had been 
quite thoroughly overhauled, and he 
was now wanted by the Committee. A 
posse was ordered to make the arrest, 
and although not in the detail I knew 
of the contemplated move, and expect- 
ing a lively time in making it, accom- 
panied the squad. Duane was exten- 
sively known from his wild record, and 
such a favorite was he among the 
“boys,” and so active and dashing a 
fellow, that to take him alive would be 
no easy task; consequently extra pre- 
caution was taken. He had previously 
asserted that no dozen Vigilantes should 
take him. 

He was now known to be in a saloon, 
on Clay Street between Montgomery 
and Kearney. The room led through 
to Merchant Street. At both places of 
egress, in citizen’s dress, were stationed 
a number of heavily armed Vigilantes. 
Mr. Duane was now informed he was 
wanted at the rooms of the Vigilance 
Committee. At first he demurred, and 


dashed through to Merchant Street, 
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there falling into the hands of other 
Vigilantes. Seeing he was overpowered 
by numbers, took in the situation, and 
considering “discretion the better part 
of ‘valor” yielded, and was rapidly con- 
veyed to the rooms, followed and sur 
rounded by numbers of Vigilantes. 

The news that Chas. P. Duane had 
been arrested, and was a prisoner at the 
“ Fort,” created quite a stir in the “ Law 
and Order” camp, and soon large num- 
bers of men not members of the Com- 
mittee began to gather about the rooms. 
The Executive Committee, thinking a 
rescue might be attempted, as a precau- 
tion sounded the Vigilance bell three 
times. In fifteen minutes two thousand 
men were under arms, guards were 
doubled, and cannon planted in readi- 
ness, but to the “‘ Law and Order ’”’ ele- 
ment the preparation was too sudden 
and too formidable to combat. The 
Vigilance bell, a very large one, was sus- 
pended from frame-work erected on the 
roof of “ Fort Gunny Bags,” and when 
struck could be heard over all the main 
part of thecity. Every Vigilante knew 
that when he heard the sound of that 
bell he was immediately wanted, armed. 

Billy Mulligan, another bad character, 
had been arrested, and was also con- 
fined at the Vigilance rooms. On June 
1, Judge Terry, as one of the Justices of 
the Supreme Court, issued a writ of ha- 
beas corpus, commanding the Sheriff to 
bring before him the body of Billy Mul- 
ligan. Terry had previously been mak- 
ing himself conspicuous as an opponent 
of the Committee, and this move was 
understood as an act of the “ Law and 
Order” party to put the Committee in 
more open defiance. 

The writ was resisted by the Commit- 
tee, and the court given to understand 
that a higher court —the people — was ~ 
in session. This resistance, of course, 
incensed Judge Terry, and the Law and 
Order party generally. 

A Law and Order meeting was now 
called, the place of meeting to be at 
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the Plaza. It was extensively adver- 
tised for June 3, and was as the grand 
rally of the Law and Order party. The 
meeting convened with Jas. H. Wade, 
president,and was addressed by Calhoun 
Benham, Alex. Campbell, C. H. Bros- 
nan, and Colonel E. D. Baker, after- 
wards U. S. Senator from Oregon,— all 
lawyers. They berated the Committee, 
of course, and pleaded for “Law and 
Order,” but the meeting was a miserable 
failure. They tried to raise the Amer- 
ican flag on the liberty pole, but even in 
that they were defeated, as the halyards 
broke before it reached the top. 

From the time of Sherman’s appoint- 
ment as Major General of Militia until 
June 2, there had been many interviews 
with prominent Law and Order citizens, 
as conference committees, all having in 
view some kind of a compromise; but 
the Executive Committee could see no 
good coming out of any patched-up 
peace, with ballot box stuffers to con- 
tinue their rule, so continued their work 
of arresting, knowing they had the con- 
fidence of the great majority of the 
people, not only of the city but State. 

The refusal to recognize the order of 
Judge Terry caused the Governor to 
issue, on June 3, a proclamation, declar- 
ing San Francisco in a state of insur- 
rection, and requesting State troops to 
report to General Sherman. 

This proclamation called out the 
third, fourth, and fifth divisions of State 
militia, comprising nineteen counties. 
The Law and Order element now felt 
that it had the upper hand of the situa- 
tion, and after twenty-four hours it 
claimed a force of some three thousand 
men, and asserted that in a few days 
more they would have at least ten thou- 
sand supporters. At the recruiting of- 
fices in San Francisco, however, not one 
hundred men had enrolled. 

This proclamation, with its general 
effect, tended to make more serious the 
position of the Vigilantes. Great caution 
and consideration were given to every 
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move, and yet there was no swerving 
from the marked line of work. The 
great mass of the people of city and 
State strongly condemned the Govern- 
or’s action, and with very few excep- 
tions the press of the State denounced 
it. By quoting an article from the Sac- 
ramento Uxzon, then the leading journal 
outsideof San Francisco,the sentiments 
will be understood. 

If by ordering out the militia of this State, to as- 
sist Judge Terry to serve his writ of habeas corpus, 
a collision follows between the military and the peo- 
ple, in which the life of one good citizen is sacrificed, 
the State authorities will regret it as long as they 
live ; more than this, their names will be execrated 
by the people, or we are greatly in fault. An at- 
tempt to force the people at the point of the bayonet 
cannot succeed. Ours is not a government founded 
on force ; it rests upon public opinion and the will 
of the people. 

For a few days after the issuance and 
publication of the proclamation, there 
was an excited and unsettled condition 
in the public mind, and hundreds of cit- 
izens enrolled as Vigilantes, bringing the 
number up to fully five thousand mem- 
bers. The Committee began to prepare 
for the worst, one of the first moves was 
to plant a thirty-two pounder cannon in 
front of the rooms. Notwithstanding 
rumors from Law and Order quarters, of 
large numbers being ready to take up 
arms against the Vigilantes, word came 
to the Vigilance Committee from the 
counties called upon, to the effect that 
members of company after company had 
withdrawn, and now offered their sup- 
port to the Committee. It is not to be 
disguised that in the city there were 
secret Law and Order organizations, but 
as a whole, no larger number than 
twelve hundred individuals all told was 
accepted as a possible force. That the 
rashness of hot-headed men might cause 
a conflict of forces was not beyond the 
pale of possibilities. The A/ta, one of 
the leading papers of the city, well ex- 
pressed in the following the sentiments 
of people and press : — 


If the issue must come, (which God grant may be 
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averted, )— if a struggle for supremacy must be made 
between the good citizens and the vile hordes of 
hieves, murderers, and ballot-box stuffers, who have 
ruled us too long already ; if we must fight in defense 
of our dearest rights, and our future peace, so let it 
be. A holier cause never nerved the arm of mortal 
man,—if we falter now, if we permi: the class of men 
who sympathize with felons and murderers, who 
countenance and support ballot-box stuffers, again to 
establish themselves here, we might as well give up 
all hope, all desire, for future peace and prosperity 
for our city. 


On the issuance of the proclamation, 
Governor Johnson made a requisition 
on General Wool at. Benicia for arms. 
Previous to this requisition, Governor 
Johnson and General Sherman had in- 
terviewed General Wool in regard to 
furnishing arms on the Governor’s requi- 
sition, and Governor Johnson and Gen- 
eral Sherman understood that they were 
to have the arms when desired; but 
when the requisition was made, General 
Wool saw no authority for such delivery, 
and declined todoso. This called forth 
a question of veracity between General 
Wool on the one side, and Governor 
Johnson and General Sherman on the 
other. General Wool considered that 
he made only a qualified promise, while 
the others considered it as absolute. 
However, General Wool refused. Judge 
Terry and Colonel Baker at once inter- 
viewed General Wooi on the subject, 
but he positively declined to furnish 
arms. Governor Johnson then appealed 
to the President. The finale of this un- 
pleasant matter was the approval by the 
President of General Wool’s course. 

Thus Governor Johnson and his Ma- 
jor General had on their hands a big 
proclamation and a big bluster without 
power to support it; and yet the Law 
and Order party had enough arms in 
their various armories to create uneasi- 
ness and possible trouble. 

It is impossible by words to convey 
the excitement that existed in the minds 
not only of the people of San Fran- 
cisco but all over the State, at the 
prospects of a possible conflict. To 
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save this, a great pressure was brought 
upon the Governor, to have him with- 
draw his proclamation ; but this he de- 
clined to do, unless the Committee 
yielded, and this they would not do. It 
was now or never. That a conflict 
would take place seemed for a time 
certain. Bloodshed was, if possible, to 
be avoided. As expressed by another : 
“‘ Let a gun be fired, let a patriot fall on 
the side of popular rights, and a physi- 
cal revolution becomes a necessity.” 

The position of affairs was such that 
the better class of citizens, as sympa- 
thizers with the cause in which the 
Vigilance Committee was laboring, took 
upon themselves the work of reconcil- 
iation, if possible, between the Govern- 
or and his advisers, and the Committee. 
Tothis end the following well known and 
highly distinguished men were appoint- 
ed by their fellow-citizens a committee 
to wait on the Governor: J. B. Crockett, 
Chairman,ex-Governor Henry S. Foote, 
E. V. Earl, Baillie Peyton, John Sime, 
J. J. Williams, E. W. Bissell, James D. 
Thornton, M. R. Roberts and James 
Donahue. Governor Johnson with his 
advisers, Judge David S. Terry, Vol- 
ney E. Howard, General Sherman, and 
Colonel E. D. Baker, (all radical oppo- 
nents,) met them by appointment at 
Benicia. 

The committee, on presenting itself 
for interview, was notified by the Gov- 
ernor’s advisers that it would be neces- 
sary to put their request in writing. 
Although this was regarded as rather 
discourteous, yet in the interest of peace 
they indited the following : — 

To His Excellency, J. NEELEY JOHNSON, Governor 
of California : 

The undersigned citizens of San Francisco, on 
their own behalf, and on behalf of a large portion 
of the people of that city, respectfully ask a per- 
sonal interview with your Excellency, touching the 
present alarming crisis in its affairs. (Signed by com- 
mittee, as above.) 


In due time they were brought into 
the presence of the Governor and his 
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advisers, when matters of conciliation 
were talked over, and the committee 
informed that an answer would be given 
in writing. To this respectful body of 
citizens the Governor made the follow- 
ing reply :— 

To J. B. CRocke1?r and Others, Committee of Cit- 

izens of San Francisco : 

In reply to the verbal communication made to 
me this evening, in relation to the existing condi- 
tion of affairs in San Francisco, I have to say, that 
the hope you have expressed that the unhappy dif- 
ficulties of which you have made mention may 
terminate without bloodshed fully accords with my 
own Cesire ; and I can assure you that nothing shall 
be done on my part which shall not be imperatively 
demanded, necessary to secure a compliance with 
the Executive Proclamation issued by me on the 
3d inst. By virtue of the Constitution of this State, 
it is made my duty to enforce the execution of the 
laws. This duty I shall perform ; and if unhappily 
a collision occurs, and injury to life and property 
results, the responsibility must rest on those who 
disregard the authority of the State. 

J. NEELEY JOHNSON, 
Governor of California. 

The committee received the answer 
in disgust, and upon returning to the 
city made their report. It was now 
clear to every man in the Vigilance 
Committee and out of it, that safety 
was Only in being strong, and prepared 
for any contingency. The Vigilantes, 
however, were on their mettle. There 
was no change in their program. 

Up to this time the following men 
had been arrested, and were confined 
in the Vigilance rooms : Billy Mulligan, 
Wooley Kearney, Martin Gallagher, 
Billy Carr, Ed Bulger, and C. P. Duane. 
These had had their trial, been con- 
demned, and ordered to leave the State 
never to return under penalty of death, 
without a revocation of the order. To 
carry out this demand, on the morning 
of the 5th of June they were, in a body, 
escorted by.an armed force of the Vigi- 
lantes and placed on board the steamer 
and shipped to Panama. 

To the credit of Billy Mulligan it can 
be said, that when on the steamer he 
expressed himself as follows: “I find 
no fault with the Vigilance Conimittee ; 
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they are acting right. There are hun- 
dreds of men as bad as I am, who de- 
serve the same treatment. There is 
not an officer in the city and county of 
San Francisco who is legally elected. 
They areall thieves from the —— down, 
and should be driven from their offices.” 

Thisdeclaration was rather too sweep- 
ing, as there were a few who had the 
respect of all good citizens. 

Where it was not desirable to arrest, 
and yet necessary to rid the community 
of rough characters, they were notified, 
under seal of the all-seeing eye, signed 
“33, Secretary,” that within a specified 
time they were commanded to leave the 
State, never to return. Those receiv- 
ing this notice, without exception, left 
in due time. Where individuals could 
not leave for want of means, the Com- 
mittee paid their expenses. 

The Committee’s strength now, 
through the excitement of the commu- 
nity, had reached fully five thousand 
members, with a full complement of 
arms, and still they continued enrolling. 
Repeated threats of rescue made great- 
er watchfulness necessary ; besides the 
fact that General Sherman and others 
of influence were stirring up more or 
less excitement all the time. 

It must not be understood that the 
Committee at any time undertook to 
interfere with the courts, which kept 
on in their usual course; neither did 
the Committee allow the courts or the 
Proclamation to interfere with their 
work. About this time the Grand Jury 
made its report, and from it I copy the 
following, as further justification of the 
Committee’s organization : — 


We regret to say, that, with a few honorable ex- 
ceptiors, the administration of the laws had been in 
the hands of corrupt and inefficient men. The 
sacred rights of the people have been outraged. 
Life and property have not had the security of a 
well regulated and honest administration of law and 
justice. 

Under color of law, great crimes have been com- 
mitted and permitted, and in almost the vain pur- 
suit of justice, in the execution of law. The vilest 
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criminals have escaped punishment, when all other 
modes failed, by technical defects in prosecution, or 
disagreement of juries. 


On June 6 John Crowe, John Hen- 
nessey, John Lawler, James Cusick, 
J. W. Bagley, William Hamilton, Jack 
McClure, and Terence Kelly, received 
the following notice :— 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE Rooms, 
SAN FRANCISCO, June 6, 1856. 
Sirs: 

The Committee of Vigilance, after full investiga- 
tion and deliberation, declare you guilty of being a 
notoriously bad chacacter and a dangerous person, 
a disturber of the peace, a violator of the purity and 
integrity of the ballot-box, and have according ad- 
judged the following sentence: That you [name] 
leave the State of California on or before the 20th 
day of June, 1856, never to return under the severest 
penalties. . 

In witness whereof, the seal of the Committee of 
Vigilance is hereto attached. 

By order of the Committee. 
33, SECRETARY, 
Committee of Vigilance. 


[SEAL] 


Every member of the Committee was 
known only by his number. 

General Sherman, disappointed in not 
obtaining arms from General Wool, and 
not wishing to take the responsibility of 
a conflict so poorly prepared, on the 7th 
of June resigned his commission. His 
office was at once tendered to and ac- 
cepted by Volney E. Howard. 

In justice to the Committee of Vigi- 
lance, before leaving the subject of Gen- 
eral Sherman, I must say respecting his 
letters to General Ewing and Judge 
Field, that here I do not care to enter 
into details or criticise errors of view 
and statement, but will assert that the 
Committee, though of opposite views, 
was composed of men of as high sense 
of moral honor, patriotism, and intelli- 
gence, as General Sherman. From the 
first Sherman seemed chagrined to think 
the Committee would not take his dic- 
tum as law. While there was some 
feeling at the General's talk and course, 
his views were attributed to his military 
education, and lack in experience in 
Pioneer life. 
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The appointment of Howard was 
highly acceptable to the Law and Order 
party, and a great deal of activity was 
infused into their organizations. At 
this turn of affairs the Committee of 
Vigilance, seeking to avoid bloodshed 
if possible, concluded to issue an ad- 
dress to the People of California. It 
was a clearly expressed, explanatory 
paper. I will only quote the beginning 
and ending, the whole address being 
lengthy :— 


To the People of California : — 

The Committee of Vigilance, in the position they 
now occupy by the voice and countenance of the 
vast majority of their fellow citizens, as executors of 
their wills, desire to define the necessity which has 
forced this people into their present organization. 

Great public emergencies demand prompt and 
vigorous remedies. The people, long suffering under 
an organized despotism, which has invaded their 
liberties, squandered their properties, usurped their 
offices of trust and emolument, endangering their 
lives, prevented the expression of their will through 
the ballot-box, corrupted the channels of justice, 
have now risen in virtue of their inherent right and 
power. All political, religious, and sectional differ- 
ences and issues have given way to the paramount 
necessity of a thorough and fundamental reform and 
purification of the social and political body. The 
voice of the whole people has demanded union and 
organization as the only means of making our laws 
effective, and regaining the rights of free speech, 
free vote, and public safety. 


We have spared and shall spare no effort to avoid 
bloodshed or cruel war, but, undeterred by threats of 
opposing organizations, shall continue, peacefully if 
we can, forcibly if we must, this work of reform to 
which we have pledged our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honors. Our labors have been arduous, 
our deliberations have been continuous, our determi- 
nations firm, our counsels prudent, our motives pure, 
and while regretting the imperious necessity which 
called us into action, we are anxious that this neces- 
sity should exist no longer; and when our labors 
shall have been accomplished, when the community 
shall be freed from the evils it has so long endured, 
when we have insured to our citizens an honest and 
vigorous protection of their rights, then the Commit- 
tee of Vigilance will find great pleasure in resigning 
their power into the hands of the people from which 
it was received. 
Published by order of the Committee. 
[SEAL] 33, SECRETARY. 


When one takes into consideration 
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the excitement of the community at the 
time, when no man was neutral, the ad- 
dress must be considered as having the 
true American ring about it. The ad- 
dress was well received, and satisfied all 
that there was no weakening or waver- 
ing in their purpose. “ Peaceably if we 
can, forcibly if we must,”’ meant all the 
words implied. 

In many prominent places, all over 
the State, public meetings were held, at 
which resolutions were passed approv- 
ing the Committee’s course, and offering 
aid when required: in fact, in several 
places companies were formed and 
drilled. On the 12th a meeting was 
called in San Francisco of sympathizers 
with the Committee; this was presided 
over by Judge D. O. Shattuck, A.G. Ran- 
dall, Secretary. This was preliminary 
to a general mass meeting of all citizens 
not members of the Vigilance Commit- 
tee, but sympathizers with it. The meet- 
ing was held in front of the Oriental 
Hotel, then located in the gore of Mar- 
ket, Bush, and Battery streets. It was 
an immense gathering of citizens. Col- 
onel Baillie Peyton presided. As Vice- 
Presidents were H. M. Naglee, E. A. 
Woodruff, Lafayette Maynard, David 
Chambers, G. N. Shaw, Louis McLane, 
Abel Guy, G. Elliott, Sam. J. Hensley, 
H. M. Grey, John Sime, G. Page, Gus- 
tave Touchard, Daniel Gibbs, G. W. 
Church, F. C. Hambly, F. Peckham, and 
W. C. McMichael. A. G. Randall was 
Secretary. 

It is only necesSary to canvass the 
callings and positions of these men (all 
prominent business men), and the status 
of this meeting can be seen. A long 
series of resolutions complimentary to 
the Vigilance Committee was passed, 
committees. of finance appointed, etc. 
This meeting was so universally attend- 
ed that it had a depressing effect on the 
Law and Order element, and yet they 
kept up a feverish excitement through 
the activity of their new Major General 
and his hot-headed assistants. 
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The Vigilantes never wavered, but 
kept right on with the work of investi- 
gating the characters of suspects, and 
making arrests when desired. On the 
18th of June were arrested T. B. Cun- 
ningham, Alex Purple, Frank Murray, 
and Thos. Mulloy. Bill Lewis, hearing 
he was wanted, surrendered. On the 
19th Philander Brace, the murderer of 
John B. West, was caught and at once 
taken to the Vigilance rooms, and his 
trial entered upon. On the 2oth Ter- 
rence Kelly was also arrested. 

Of course every arrest created its ex- 
citement, and the interior was by no 
means free of it. At Sacramento a Citi- 
zens’ Mass Meeting was held, and a 
committee appointed to call upon the 
Governor, and request the withdrawal 
of his proclamation ; also to visit the 
Committee in San Francisco, in order 
to be better advised as to the modes of 
action when assistance might be re- 
quired. 

The Law and Order party was now 
more openly seeking recruits, having 
the proclamation for its backing, and 
was in hopes of some false move on the 
part of the Vigilance Committee that 
would redound to its benefit. 

The Committee, learning of the sloop 
Julia’s having on board one hundred 
and fifty stand of arms for the Law and 
Order party, at once dispatched John L. 
Durkee, with assistants, to overhaul the 
sloop, and take possession of arms and 
men. On the night of the 20th of June 
they made the capture, bringing to the 
“Fort” the arms and the three persons 
captured, —Phillips, Maloney, and Mc- 
Nabb. This “piracy on the high sea,” 
together with the loss of arms, made 
another big commotion. In fact, the 
entire community, between the Law 
and Order party on the one side, who 
kept spreading boastful reports of com- 
ing aid, with the Vigilance Committee’s 
resolute acts and arrests on the other, 
kept the minds of the people in such a 
state that no one knew what moment, 
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day or night, a crisis would come. Every 
Vigilante looked to the perfect condi- 
tion of his weapon. 

After the discharge of the men cap- 
tured, it was found that Maloney, who 
was among them, was the very man the 
Committee had been looking for, he be- 
ing charged as a ballot-box stuffer. An 
order for his arrest was at once made 
and placed in the hands of Sterling A. 
Hopkins, then one of the principals in 
the Police Department. Hopkins, learn- 
ing that Maloney was at the office of 
Naval Officer R. P. Ashe, proceeded 
thither, and there met not only Maloney 
but Doctor Ashe, and Judge Terry of 
the Supreme Court. 

Hopkins requested Maloney to ac- 
company him, and on pressing this re- 
quest by arrest, was ejected from the 
office. He at once sent to headquarters 
for assistance. Maloney suspecting this 
and fearing trouble left, accompanied 
by Ashe and Terry. On the appearance 
of Maloney on the street, Hopkins 
again tried to arrest him, but Ashe and 
Terry stepped in to prevent it. 

In the hands of Judge Terry was a 
gun ; this in the scuffle Hopkins seized 
hold of. At this, Judge Terry drew 
his bowie knife and stabbed Hopkins in 
the neck. It so happened that several 
of the mounted police came on the 
scene, and ascertaining the facts, called 
aid to Hopkins; then mounting, dashed 
with all speed to the Vigilance rooms, 
while Ashe, Terry, Maloney, and some 
friends, ran for the armory of the San 
Francisco Blues, a Law and Order camp 
located on the northeast corner of Du- 
pont and Jackson streets. 

The report was made to the Com- 
mittee that Judge Terry had fatally 
stabbed Hopkins. That the actor in 
this new tragedy was Judge Terry 
came to the Executive, then in session, 
like a bombshell. Startling as it was, 


they were equal to the emergency, and 
instantly issued an order to sound the 
As quickly, the Vigilance bell 


alarm. 
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gave forth its meaning peal. “To Arms! 
To Arms!! Vigilantes to Arms!!!” 
and to arms they flew like magic, pro- 
ducing a scene of unparalleled excite- 
ment. It can only be partially ima- 
gined-—no pen can portray it. Armed 
Vigilantes headed by Marshal Charles 
Doane poured from the Vigilance rooms 
and from all their numerous armories in 
solid columns, and in less time than it 
takes to write this page four thousand 
men were under arms. 

The din of closing stores, shutting of 
windows and doors, made a deafening 
tumult. All business was suspended. 
Draymen with their loads of merchan- 
dise stopped their teams at the first tap 
of the bell, unharnessed their horses, 
mounted them, and were soon on duty 
in their cavalry companies. 

The afternoon was calm and clear, 
and afar sounded the meaning tones of 
the Vigilance bell to the wives, moth- 
ers, and children, of the Vigilantes, who 
in turn dropped their duties, and rushed 
to windows, porticos, and the street, in 
the wildest frenzy, not knowing of the 
cause, and trembling at thought of the 
outcome ; fer as they understood it 
from all they had heard, the Vigilance 
bell and bayonets meant bloodshed. 
The city was all astir. The streets 
were soon densely packed, and rumors 
of one kind and another excited the 
whole people. 

To the armory of the San Francisco 
Blues the Vigilantes moved, completely 
surrounding and blocking up every av- 
enue toit. All the forces being in po- 
sition, Marshal Doane made the demand 
for the surrender. The demand caused 
more or less parleying, and the delay 
seemed like maneuvering for time, in 
hopes the Law and Order forces might 
come to their rescue. 

“ Surrender, or down comes the build- 
ing !”’ said Marshal Doane. 

At this juncture a committee from the 
Executive, composed of Vice President 
Thomas J. L. Smiley, C. J. Dempster, 
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George K. Ward, W. H. Tillinghast, 

and T. Rogers, came upon the scene, 

when the demand called for attention. 
To this demand came the following :— 


If the Executive will give us protection from vio- 
lence we will agree to surrender. 
R. P. ASHE, Cap’t Co. A. 
J. Martin REESE, Ist Lieut. 


Tothis was sent the following reply: — 


To R. P. ASHE and Others : — 

We have to say in reply to your communication 
of this date, that if Judge Terry and S. R. Maloney, 
together with all arms and ammunition in your pos- 
session, be surrendered to the charge of our body, we 
will give you and the building in which you now are 
protection from violence. 

By order of the Executive, 
Nos. 12, 13, 50, 645, 332. 
Fifteen minutes will be given for surrendering. 


The second story of the building, used 
as the armory at this time, had iron 
shutters that were wide enough open 
for service as port holes, and through 
them also could be seen the array of field 
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pieces, cavalry, and bayonets. Drawn 
up near by, and fronting directly to the 
columns of the building, were several 
heavy field pieces, with the linstocks 
smoking all ready for action, It took 
only one glance to convince all that 
“down comes the building” had its 
meaning. Captain Ashe then asked for 
protection for Terry and Maloney, while 
in the hands of the Committee, from 
persons outside of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee. This was granted, when the 
doors were opened. 

With Terry, Maloney, and Ashe, were 
some dozen others who happened to be 
in the armory when Terry, Ashe, and 
Maloney, arrived. 

Before the party was brought out all 
arms, accouterments, and ammunition, 
of the military company were delivered 
to the Committee and handed out. 
These filled two express wagons, which 
were soon driven ahead far enough to 
make room for two close carriages, in 
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one of which was placed Judge Terry 
and R. Maloney, and the second was 
occupied by others of the party. The 
arms and carriages were now placed in 
a hollow square, surrounded by cavalry 
and bristling bayonets, and thus the en- 
tire body took up its march for the Vigi- 
lance rooms. 

With the Vigilant body and citizens 
the streets were densely packed from 
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building to building the entire line of 
march. It wasa remarkable spectacle,— 
the people rising in their majesty above 
all constituted authority, in the interest 
of social elevation, and against political 
degradation, assuming a right which un- 
mistakably evinced the fact that in the 
people rests the power, and that they 
are the higher law, even for men wear- 
ing the purple robes of legal royalty. 
Almarin B. Paul. 


CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. | 





AUTUMN. 


GONE are the forms that the seasons fashioned 
Of rare-spun garments and rainbow dyes, 
Delicate blossoms, and blooms impassioned 


With Springtime’s breath and the Summer’s 


sighs. 


Fled is their radiant life,—and drifting 
In purple films of the Autumn’s veil, 
The restless souls of the flowers are lifting 
The aching sound of a ceaseless wail. 
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O, passionate blooms of the Summer’s wearing ! 
O, pale, sweet blossoms of tender Spring! 
What are the sorrows your souls are bearing 
In the dim, fair realm of their vanishing? 


We know they are filled with some tearful longing, 
For sighs are sounding on every hand 

In mournful surges of color, thronging 
The shores of the Autumn’s shining land. 


For the dawn is a pensive thought,— and a dreaming 
Of purple eves is the afternoon ; 
And the sunset’s glow is a red flood streaming 
To quench the light of a white-faced moon. 


And that wistful haze on the far-off mountains, 
And the throbbing hues on the hillside near, 

And the leaves that are drying their life’s fresh fountains 
With flame of their red and ash of their sere, 


Are sad with the pain of the sweet souls filling 
The Autumn world with their whispered woe; 
And these minor chords of color are thrilling 
In touch of a spell which their spirits know. 


But in that sleep which their souls are nearing, 
When the snow-tomb creaks on its icy hinge, 
They will drift to a land beyond our hearing, 
And take from the landscape its mournful tinge. 
Josephine Spencer. 
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TRUE TALES OF THE OLD WEST. 


I, A REMINISCENCE OF 


HE following epi- 
sode claims to be 
nothing but a state- 
ment of facts that came 
under the personal obser- 
vation of the writer, and 
whether the heroic or 
tragic element prepon- 
derated will be left to the 
judgment of the reader. 
In the spring of 1866 I assisted in the 
gathering of a large herd of beeves in 
Llano and Lampasas counties, Texas, 
intended for the California market. The 
outfit considered necessary to drive 
across the continent 1,500 full grown, 
broad-horned steers, few if any of which 
had ever felt the touch of a human 
hand since they were branded as calves, 
was rather extensive, and in our case 
consisted of twenty men, sixty horses, 
and two wagons loaded with supplies. 
The horses, wagons, provisions, and 
blankets, were easily obtained in and 
about Austin, but the purchase and 
branding of the cattle took time and 
plenty of hard riding, for the cattle 
men lived many miles apart, and one or 
two hundred head from each ranch was 
all that we could depend upon at so 
short a notice, as it was late in the sea- 
son when we arrived, and the herds 
had already been closely culled, and 
most of the drives to the North and 
West were well out of the settlements. 
Then ¢ame the most important, as 
well as what proved to be the most dif- 
ficult, task of all, that of hiring the men. 
Austin was filled with the riff-raff that 
usually forms a prominent featurein the 
population of towns everywhere along 
the Western border; there were dis- 
banded soldiers, renegades from other 






THE AUSTIN GANG. 

States, and adventurers of all kinds, but 
very few experienced cowboys could be 
had at any reasonable figure, as most of 
these had departed with the earlier 
herds. After nearly a week we found 
we had succeeded in engaging only five 
or six really competent men, leaving us 
no alternative but to fill out the required 
number with others who knew little or 
nothing about cattle driving, and whose 
antecedents were in many cases of the 
most dubious character. 

It is not my purpose to give in this 
article any minute description of the 
drive, albeit the foregoing details are 
necessary for an intelligible explanation 
of what followed. Sufficient then to 
say, that misfortune followed in our trail 
from the day we turned our faces west- 
ward from the branding pens. 

This was due partly to the incompe- 
tence, indifference, and general worth. 
lessness, of so large a proportion of the 
herders, and partly to causes beyond 
human control. The criminal element 
soon revealed itself among us, creating 
a distrust that destroyed the harmony 
of the camp, and rendered efficient co- 
operation difficult and uncertain. 

When we reached the eastern edge of 
the staked plain, refugees came into 
camp from the other side, with the news 
that a band of Indians, led by that im- 
placable old war-chief, Satanta, had tak- 
en possession of Horse Head Crossing 
on the Pecos, and were capturing all the 
cattle that reached the ford. 

Efforts were then made to obtain a 
cavalry escort from Fort Chadbourne ; 
but this proved unsuccessful, and we 
decided to drive to the northeast and 
winter in Kansas. 

Our misfortunes had only just begun. 
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The discord in camp rather increased 
than abated. The herd was rapidly be- 
ing decimated by nightly stampedes of 
the most violent character, which proved 
even more destructive to the men and 
horses in proportion to their number 
than to the cattle themselves. Dispir- 
ited and worn out by overwork, expos- 
ure, and loss of sleep, our systems were 
but poorly fortified against disease, and 
soon after crossing the Red River all 
fell victims to malaria im its most malig- 
nant type. Sometimes, for a week at a 
time, there would not be a man who was 
really fit for the saddle; and this state 
of affairs continued until the early part 
of December, when fifteen emaciated, 
fever-stricken men with about thirty 
skeleton horses drove what remained of 
the herd in a blinding snow-storm down 
into the rich bottoms of the Marais du 
Cygne. 

Five of the original twenty were dead ; 
three had succumbed to disease, and the 
other two had, to use a significant West- 
ern expression, died in their boots. 

Closing the synopsis at this point, we 
will return toa period antedating the 
crossing the Red River, and concern 
ourselves chiefly with the fortunes of 
only four of the party, two of whom 
were the last two mentioned. What 
names these two worthies sailed under 
before they honored us with their so- 
ciety, or whether there had been any 
previous acquaintance between them, 
none of the others knew; but it was 
soon evident that the names of John 
Smith and George Carter, which they 
used in signing the contract, were 
handles of temporary convenience. 

It was soon observed that they had 
frequent consultations that ceased when 
others approached, and almost always 
rode on the same flank of the herd, 
whether in the drive by day or the 
guard by night; but the vague suspi- 
cions thus engendered rested upon foun- 

lations too slight to justify serious con- 
sideration, and it was not until we had 
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been nearly three weeks on the road, 
and were encamped one night near 
Kickapoo Springs, that an incident oc- 
curred that could only be explained by 
the most inexcusable carelessness or 
deliberate criminal intent. 

About midnight a heavy rain set in, 
which continued until morning, but as 
the cattle appeared quiet and up to that 
date had given us no serious trouble, 
only the usual number of herders were 
detailed for the night-watch. In the 
morning, when the herd was rounded 
up, it was discovered that nearly two 
hundred head had disappeared. 

The watch was immediately called to- 
gether and closely questioned, but the 
result was far from satisfactory. It 
was learned that Smith and Carter had, 
as usual, taken one side together, and 
the other five had divided the rest of 
the line. As it happened, these five 
were amongst the most skillful and re- 
liable cowboys in the outfit; their in- 
tegrity and fidelity was beyond ques- 
tion; but about the only information 
they could impart was, that it was im- 
possible that any such number of steers 
could have passed over their beat that 
night without their knowledge. Smith 
and Carter asserted with equal vigor 
that they had not escaped by them. 

Preparations for the day’s drive at 
once ceased ; and all day mounted men 
scoured the surrounding country in 
every direction, but the rain had effect- 
ually obliterated the trail, and no traces 
of the fugitives were ever discovered. 

In the party were two splendid speci- 
mens of the native Texan, Taylor and 
Coffey, the value of whose services to 
us during the entire trip could hardly 
be overestimated. As cowboys they 
had no superiors. Before the War 
they had belonged to that body of 
picked men selected by the State of 
Texas to patrol the neutral zone be- 
tween the settlements and the hostile 
Indian tribes, to check as far as possi- 
ble the horse-stealing propensities of 
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the latter. They were therefore men 
of tried courage, exceptionally fine 
shots, and superb riders. Both brought 
their own horses with them when they 
engaged for the drive; all the others 
used those belonging to the outfit. 

For a week or ten days after the 
above incident, we moved slowly to- 
wards the northwest. The country 
was mostly rolling prairie, with a thin 
sprinkling of post oak and mesquit, in- 
tersected at intervals by small streams 
fringed with cottonwood and willows. 
The buffalo had long before gone north, 
but deer and antelope were abundant, 
and bands of wild mustangs were occa- 
sionally seen. 

Late one afternoon the cattle were 
rounded up forthe night on a small 
tributary of the Concho, and soon after 
sunset the guard for the first watch, in- 
cluding both Taylor and Coffey, threw 
their saddles on fresh horses and rode 
out to the herd. 

The routine of camp life varied only 
with the individuals selected for each 
task, one of which was to cut out every 
night from the band a sufficient num- 
ber of horses to mount the whole party, 
and stake them where they could be 
readily reached in case of a stampede, 
when every man was expected to stay 
in the saddle until daylight. 

On this evening the staking fell to 
Smith and Carter, and later on it was 
observed that they had picketed two of 
the best horses much farther away than 
usual, and close to the belt of timber 
along the creek. They were ordered 
to bring them in nearer the wagons. 

The order was obeyed in such a surly, 
reluctant manner that it was noticed by 
every man in camp, most of whom, 
however, attributed it at the time to 
“pure cussedness.” But it was soon 


forgotten, and every man was presently 
busy with his own affairs, preparing 
for guard duty on the next day’s drive. 
The days were still long, and it was 
probably after nine o’clock before all 
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the tired men were asleep. At mid- 
night, when the relief was aroused, the 
astounding discovery was made that 
Smith and Carter were both missing. 

The whole camp was aroused, and it 
was found that they had decamped, tak- 
ing with them two pairs of blankets 
owned by the men on guard, two Spen- 
cer repeating carbines and cartridge 
beits, two revolvers, two fine Spanish 
saddles, having on them the only saddle 
bags in outfit, with lariats and rations 
for several days; finishing off by going 
through the pockets of all the garments 
removed by the sleepers, and abstract- 
ing money, tobacco, and other valuables. 

The affair had evidently been man- 
aged very skilfully, and had only mis- 
carried in regard to the two horses. 
They were obliged to take two which 
although a little inferior to the first, 
were picketed a little farther away. 

How all this was accomplished with- 
out arousing any of the men created 
considerable surprise, as they must have 
taken several trips between the camp 
and the timber on the creek. 

Coffey and Taylor were the two last 
to come in, having stayed with the herd 
until the second relief had arrived, and 
as soon as they learned the particulars, 
the latter exclaimed, “ It is just as I ex- 
pected ; they belong to the Austin gang, 
and this accounts for the heavy loss of 
cattle on that stormy night.” 

The “ Austin gang” was a band of 
ruffians who had established themselves 
near that city soon after the war, and 
made a specialty of plundering North- 
ern men who came into the State to buy 
cattle, relying upon Confederate sym- 
pathy for immunity when detected. 
One of their methods was based upon 
a knowledge of the fact that cattle when 
separated from the herd during a drive 
will sooner or later return to their old 
ranges,even when several hundred miles 
away. 

Two or three of the gang would hire 
out as cowboys, and trust to luck for 
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favorable opportunities to occur to run 
out the cattle at night, as they had done 
in this case. If successful, they staid 
long enough to avert suspicion, and 
then deserting, would return to the 
ranges and gather all of that brand they 
could find, and either run them into 
Mexico or dispose of them to local butch- 
ers. If circumstances failed to render 
this program available, they generally 
deserted the outfit with what booty they 
could secure before the State line was 
crossed. It is but justice to say that 
there were few if any Texans in the 
gang. 

The excitement in camp at these dis- 
closures ran very high. Various plans 
for recovering the property were being 
discussed, when Taylor and Coffey came 
to the front and offered to start in pur- 
suit at once. 

No one knew better than they the 
perilous nature of the undertaking for 
which they prepared so coolly. It fore- 
shadowed an evenly matched conflict 
with two members of the most despica- 
ble band of renegades that ever infested 
the Southwest,— men who if warned in 
time would not hesitate to lie in ambush 
and shoot down a pursuer with the same 
delight with which an Apache murders 
a lone prospector. 

Taylor and Coffey were not even act- 
uated by the hope of pecuniary reward. 
The stain it had inflicted upon the fair 
name of their native State, and the in- 
jury done to the enterprise with which 
they were so prominently identified, ap- 
peared to be the principal incentives, 
aided by that love for adventure which 
made to so many of their class the most 
fascinating feature of border life. 

It was a beautiful night; the moon 
rode full and glorious ina cloudless sky, 
and threw its mellow light over the 
landscape, revealing the rolling prairie 
for miles around, when the two men 
vaulted into their saddles, ready to de- 
part upon their dangerous mission less 
than an hour after midnight. 
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The trail was taken up where the 
stolen horses had been staked. Through 
the timber and down the bed of the 
creek they had been led, until a turn 
around asmall knoll hid the camp from 
view, and enabled them to come out 
on the prairie without being seen by 
the herders. There they had evidently 
stopped long enough to adjust their 
packs and prepare for the long ride, ere 
they struck out for the nearest settle- 
ment, which was at least two hundred 
miles away. 

Two hours later, out of that same 
thicket rode the avengers, the leader 
mounted upon a pale horse, whose sa- 
gacity subsequently proved most fatal 
to the outlaws. 

Legible as the pages of a printed 
book lay the trail before the eyes of 
those experienced men, the tall grass, 
heavy with dew, still prostrate from the 
tread of flying hoofs, and flecked with 
dust. For miles they were able to fol- 
low it with their horses ona lope. Bun- 
glers in the matter of trail hiding were 
the fugitives, and had it not been for 
the serpentine course they pursued, 
crossing and recrossing the cattle trail, 
but never keeping it for any consider- 
able distance, it would have seemed as 
if they were defying pursuit. Nowand 
again they descended into the creek bot- 
toms,where the pale moonbeams filtered 
through the leaves of the tall cotton- 
woods in a dim, uncertain light ; but the 
tracks at the edge of the ford were still 
wet, and the sloping banks revealed the 
fresh earth torn away in the ascent. 

Up they went over the plateau and 
through a dog-village, miles in ‘ength, 
where the little yellow-eyed owls bowed 
and teetered, or a dissipated rodent gave 
a yelp of affright, and disappeared ina 
summersault down the nearest burrow. 

Now and then a band of antelope 
dashed across their pathway and hud- 
dled together upon some distant knoll, 
where they stamped and snorted their 
disapprobation at this unwonted intru- 
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sion of their domain, or a gaunt gray 
wolf, startled in his predatory excursion, 
sprang from the long grass and slunk 
away in a long gallop over the plain. 

But the riders drew rein only at the 
demand of a faulty trail or a slackened 
cinch. Naturally reticent, and made 
still more so by long familiarity with 
border life, they said little. A word, a 
gesture, or even a glance, usually an- 
swered every purpose. The eyes of 
both were fixed upon the trail which lay 
between them, or eagerly scanned the 
country beyond. 

It was evident that they were gaining 
in the chase, as the outlaws, not dream- 
ing of pursuit before morning, if at all, 
had slowed down to quite a leisurely 
gait after the first few miles, and it ap- 
peared very possible that daylight would 
bring them into vie There was also 
another important .actor that forced 
itself into notice as the night waned,— 
the moon would go down at least an 
hour before daylight, and the prospect 
of such a delay: at this critical stage 
gave them considerable anxiety. Buta 
rare good fortune in this dilemma came 
to their rescue. In the good old days 
of Cromwell or Miles Standish it would 
have been regarded as a special dispen- 
sation of divine Providence. 

Taylor was riding a gray mare, whose 
wonderful intelligence and perfect train- 
ing in all the equine accomplishments 
admired by the cowboy had often been 
the theme of conversation. Ina stam- 
pede it made her rider capable of hand- 
ling alone one side of the panic-stricken 
herd. Inthe ordinary maneuvers of the 
cattle Taylor had but little use for his 
bridle rein ; she knew quite as well as he 
the proper thing on such occasions, and 
in cutting out cattle no steer could hope 
to evade her, either by dashing into a 
thicket or by crowding into the dense 
pertions of the herd. She never lost 


sight or scent of the marked bovine, or 
failed to bring her rider alongside. 
Taylor valued her above all else in his 
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possession. He allowed no one to ride 
or even stake her out to grass, and he 
usually reserved her for stampedes and 
other special occasions that required 
the best horses as well as the best men. 

And so it happened as they rode that 
night and watched the moon-shadows 
grow long and slender before them, that 
it suddenly dawned upon Taylor that 
for some time his horse had been aiding 
them in following the trail, and he ex- 
ultingly shouted, “Coffey, we shall 
catch them sure; iust fall behind a lit- 
tle and watch Bess for a few rods,” 
dropping the reins as he spoke over the 
horn of his saddle. The noble animal 
feeling her head at liberty sheered at 
once into the trail and followed its every 
turn as a beagie follows the hare. 

The discovery was most timely, for a 
short distance beyond they found the 
trail had been crossed and recrossed for 
several miles by a band of mustangs, 
which doubtless scented the horses of 
the outlaws, and obliterated the trail in 
a manner that must otherwise have de- 
layed the pursuers for hours. 

And now at last the moon went down 
and the darkness that precedes the dawn 
brooded like a pall over that great bil- 
lowy prairie, where the pale horse, un- 
checked and untiring, plunged along. 
No rein guided her footsteps, no word of 
command reached her ears. 

The light of approaching day stole 
over the plain,-and the dewdrops upon 
the rank grass sparkled in the rays of 
the morning sun. The little scissor-tails 
with their plaintive notes flitted about 
in the mesquit trees that sparsely dotted 
the landscape, and far above in a sky 
serenely blue those ever present great 
carrion birds, so graceful in distant flight 
and so repulsive when at hand, floated 
about in circles that seemed to realize 
the very poetry of motion. 

But the eyes of Taylor and Coffey, as 
they reached the crest of a divide that 
commanded quite an extensive view of 
the country, were fixed upon two ob- 
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jects moving slowly along a few miles in 
advance. But asingle glance and a word. 
The horses were suddenly stopped and 
turned back down the slope, where the 
men dismounted to prepare for the en- 
counter which both deemed inevitable. 

“You have done your duty well, old 
gal, and now we will do ours,” said Tay- 
lor, patting the neck of his horse affec- 
tionately. 

When they again ascended the ridge, 
the two objects had disappeared over a 
distant swell, and putting spurs to their 
horses, they hastened to close the dis- 
tance between ere they were discovered. 

The surprise of the outlaws when they 
first caught sight of their pursuers — 
who had maneuvered so skillfully that 
they were less than half a mile away — 
was doubtless very great. 

For a moment they drew togther as 
if for consultation, but unprincipled ruf- 
fians as they were, they did not lack 
courage, and as soon as they saw that 
their pursuers did not outnumber them 
they at once decided to give battle. 

There were no preliminaries, no at- 
tempt was made by either side to ad- 
just the little. difficulty, and the first 
shock was short, sharp, and decisive. 
Coffey and Taylor closed in as rapidly 
as possible upon the outlaws, who had 
unstrung their carbines, faced about, 
and sat upon their horses coolly await- 
ing their approach. Both sides opened 
fire as soon as they got fairly within 
range. 

Well mounted and equally well armed 
as the outlaws were, it would seem at 
first glance as if neither side had any 
advantage upon that open plain ; but the 
onslaught soon demonstrated that the 
latter were no match for those two cool, 
determined marksmen, whose lives had 
been spent amongst the big game and 
hostile Indian tribes of western Texas. 

A forty-five caliber bullet struck Car- 
ter in the shoulder, shattering the bone. 
The arm dropped helpless, and his car- 
bine fell. As he stooped in the saddle 
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to regain it with the other hand, his 
horse suddenly shied, and he fell heav- 
ily to the ground, his foot pushing 
through the stirrup and out beneath the 
dew-soaked tapadero, when the now 
thoroughly frightened animal dashed 
madly off, dragging his rider at his heels. 

Smith took in the situation at a glance, 
but he could offer no assistance, and 
hurling a curse deep and vindictive at 
his assailants, he put spurs to his horse 
and before they realized his intentions 
was going at full speed towards a belt 
of timber that skirted a creek about a 
mile to the north. 

Then there ensued a race, with life or 
death for the stakes. The outlaw’s 
horse was the freshest and he had gained 
a start of several rods. The magazines 
of the carbines only held seven car- 
tridges each, nearly all of which had al- 
ready been used, and as thedisadvantage 
of an empty gun under present condi- 
tions was not to be ignored, the remain- 
ing shots could not be risked in uncer- 
tainties. [f he could reach the timber 
he could then laugh at his pursuers, or 
pick them off at leisure if they did not 
speedily get out of range. 

But an obstacle unseen and unsus- 
pected lay between him and this city of 
refuge. Just before reaching the trees 
his horse stopped abruptly on the bank 
of a dry arroyo, and refused to descend. 

There was not a moment to lose. He 
sprang from the saddle and dashed 
down into the gulch. Buta glance must 
have satisfied him that it offered no 
protection, as its level, sandy bottom 
could be raked by shots from either 
direction. Up the opposite bank and 
over the intervening space towards the 
timber he ran, but the delay had been 
fatal, as the Texans had now reined up 
their steeds on the opposite bank. 

Two more shots rang from their car- 
bines and the outlaw fell, struck by both 
bullets. He struggled to his feet, but 
finding he could not stand, shouted, 
“You ’ve got me, you —,” and sinking 
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to a sitting position, tried to fire. But 
the cartridge failed to explode, and 
throwing the gun aside, he drew a Colt’s 
revolver from his belt,— when a shot 
stretched him dead upon the sward. 

The Texans cautiously crossed over, 
and approached the body to examine the 
wounds. One leg was broken above the 
knee, and two other shots had passed 
through the body, either of which would 
have proved fatal. 

Now that the battle was over and they 
had escaped without a scratch, the feel- 
ings of the victors towards their late 
antagonist underwent a change. “But 
didn’t he die game, though,” said Coffey, 
whose admiration for the man’s courage 
had, as was characteristic with his class, 
for the moment overpowered every oth- 
er sentiment. 

While this tragedy was being enacted 
at the arroyo, far out on the prairie to 
the south a distracted horse was run- 
ning in great circles, trying in vain to 
escape from its frightful burden. Cof- 
fey mounted and rode out to intercept 
the runaway, which turned towards him 
as soon as he approached, and came up 
at a canter, neighing pitifully. 

Throwing a lariat over her neck, he 
succeeded in allaying her fear, and led 
her, still dragging the gruesome object, 
back to his companion. Besides the 
shattered shoulder, it was found that 
Carter’s neck had been broken either in 
falling or by the horse’s hoofs, and his 
face was mangled beyond recognition. 

The, Texans had not come prepared 
to bury anybody, and they were well 
aware that, had the others proved vic- 
torious, kicks and curses would have 
been the very mildest form of burial 
service which they would have received. 
Still they could not forget that the 
ghastly clods they were standing over 
had once been human beings, nor did 
they fail to notice the gathering of those 
great silent birds, whose dusky wings 
as they sailed to and fro overhead so 
often shadowed the faces of the dead. 
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A proper burial with the facilities at 
their command was out of the question, 
and so they dragged them down into a 
little side cut in the arroyo, where they 
laid them side by side, and covered them 
from sight with logs and branches of 
trees drawn from the timber. 

It was nearly noon when this was fin- 
ished, and they were packed ready for the 
return over the twenty-five long miles 
that lay between them and the camp. 


The time passed slowly that dav at 
the camp on the Concho: no drive was 
attempted, and the herd was permitted 
to scatter about on the prairie with here 
and there a mounted man to prevent 
straggling. The mennot thus engaged 
either idled along the creek or gathered 
in groups near the wagons, repairing 
their saddles or clothing; but the anxiety 
felt by all was apparent in the conver- 
sation, and the searching glances so fre- 
quently cast over the country to the 
east. We knew it was possible that we 
should never hear of either party again, 
and aside from all questions of friend- 
ship or even humanity, the loss of four 
men and as many horses at this stage 
of the drive was a serious matter. 

The sun had almost touched the 
western hills when two horsemen, each 
leading a pack animal, were seen ap- 
proaching. There was no mistaking 
the gray horse of the leader, and a shout 
arose that started all the stragglers 
hurriedly towards the camp. 

A few minutes later the two men, 
haggard and pale, rode up to the wagons 
where we were standing in a group to 
receive them. Jubilant as we felt over 
the evident success of their quest, there 
was something in their eyes that seemed 
to discourage any hilarious outburst of 
our sentiments. One by one they re- 
moved the stolen articles from the packs 
and held them up to be identified, until 
all had been returned to their rightful 
owners ; then they removed the saddles 
and let their weary horses go free. 

E. A. Hamilton. 
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FAN SHOW’S THANKSGIVING. 


FAN SHOw was atrue sport. Every- 
one conceded this who had played 
against his gameduring the nine months 
he had dealt “tan” in the rear of the 
store at the corner of Cum Cook Alley. 

He was as imperturbable as a stoic, 
and whether fortune favored or frowned 
upon him had always a bland smile for 
his guests when the hour came to close 
his game, and say,— 

“S’pose you come again, me play 
more,— sabe ?” 

Fay was something of a dude. His 
cue was glossy and his poll clean shaven. 
When in luck he dined at the “ Palace 
of One Thousand Delightful Pleasures,” 
in Dupont Street. When the game went 
against him, he boiled his rice in the 
rear room, and placing a portion before 
his household god, prayed for better 
fortune in the future. 

Lee On, the interpreter of the police 
court, always crossed the street to avoid 
Fan Show. He once said to Sergeant 
Riley : — 

“Me know Fan Show in Canton. He 
no go back no more. Spose him do,— 
swish.” The last word was accompa- 
nied by a pantomimic representation of 
Fan Show’s decapitation. 

The day before Thanksgiving, Fan 
was afflicted with a spell of blue devils 
ot ultra-celestial blueness. For a week 
the game had gone against him, until 
but twenty of the seven hundred silver 
dollars that had made up his capital re- 
mained. Slowly, with downcast eyes 
that noted nothing of his surroundings, 
he walked amidst the crowd on Dupont 
Street, thinking of charm after charm 
that might change his luck. 


At the door of the Mission he paused, 
and lingered there until the last strains 
of “ Beulah Land” died away, and even 
then he hesitated, apparently listening 
to the voice of the speaker within. 

Fan Show had intended to “throw 
the sticks” before the altar of the tem- 
ple and make an offering to the God of 
Fortune; but now he hesitated, for he 
was shrewd above his countrymen. 

As he stood there he thought: “ This 
is the white man’s temple. They are 
wiser, stronger, and more fortunate, than 
my people. Perhaps their god is strong- 
er than my gods, and will give me good 
luck.” 

He entered the Mission, and sitting 
near the door, watched the proceedings 
curiously. Of the service, when he 
passed out, he understood but one thing: 
the morrow was a feast day to the white 
men’s god. 

He paused before his own doorway 
and awaited the coming of Policeman 
O’Flaherty, who, by virtue of the gift 
of sundry pieces of yellow metal, was 
his friend and mentor in the ways of civ- 
ilization. As that gallant preserver of 
the peace stopped to light one of Fan 
Show’s cigars, the latter asked,— 

“ Wha’ fo’ t’anksgivin’?” 

“Thanksgiving? Oh, him heap big 
day. Eat roast pig, roast duck, roast 
chicken, have big dinner,—if you’re in 
luck,” answered O’ Flaherty. 

“ Allee samee Clistian feast day?” 

“ Of course it is, you yellow heathen,” 
exclaimed O’Flaherty, as he gave a pull 
at the door of the next store, and slowly 
moved off through the alley, a stream 
of fragrant smoke floating in his wake. 
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Fan stood fora moment in silent med- 
itation: then with an exclamation of 
relief he walked briskly to the Palace 
of Ten Thousand Delightful Pleasures, 
where he gave the waiter an order that 
filled the proprietor, Gee Ho, with joy, 

When Fan Show laid his head upon 
his bamboo piilow that night he mur- 
mured, “Now me allee same ’Melican 


Clistian. Me eat loast pig, loast duck, 
loast chicken. Me have heap good luck 
now.” 


On the morrow Fan sat behind his 
table, and turned the bowl of cash in its 
center before the motley throng that 
gathered about its corners. The pile 
of coins at his left hand had grown rap- 
idly during the hours of play, and his 
eyes glistened as the assurance that his 
luck had returned became momentarily 
stronger. 

Lee Sing, who had lost a month’s 
earnings during the last hour’s play, 
muttered many an oath in guttural Can- 
tonese, as he watched the segregation 
of the cash in groups of four. He started 
in amazement as the last draw was 
made, Fan the while deftly palming a 
coin, thereby causing the “two” corner, 
upon which but three dollars was staked, 
to win; while the “one” with ten dol- 
lars, the “three ” with eighteen dollars, 
and the “four” with thirty dollars in 
stakes, lost to the banker. 
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Lee Sing played no more, but nursed 
his wrath, and studied Fan Show’s pres- 
tidigitation until that worthy arose and 
said,— 

“ S’pose you come again, me play some 
more,— sabe ?” 

The players departed, and Fan, after 
securing his winnings in the pouch be- 
neath his blouse, under his left arm, 
lighted a cigar and strolled to the cor- 
ner, where for afew minutes he watched 
the chaffering of his countrymen with 
the green grocer. Then, his cigar 
sr10ked out, he walked slowly to his own 
doorway. 

He placed the key in the lock and then 
paused as though to listen. He raised 
his face toward the sky, and throwing 
both hands aloft with outstretched fin- 
gers quivering in the gleam of the elec- 
tric light, fell prone across the narrow 
sidewalk, his feet resting upon the step. 

He murmured: “Me Clistian? me 
Tanksgivin’ man! Me eat loast pig, 
loast chick —” 

There was a sound of shuffling feet. 


An hour later Policeman O’Flaherty 
stumbled over Fan Show’s body. As he 
examined the quaintly carved dagger hilt 
that protruded from his dead friend’s left 
shoulder, he said :— 

“IT knew that trick with the odd cash 
would fetch him some day. He was a 
clever heathen!” 

Charles Scofield. 





THE GLACIER. 


SILENTLY slipping, sliding softly down, 
Each moment further from the mountain’s crown, 


The Glacier comes. 


And so the buman will 


That retrogrades, each hour gets lower still, 
Until at last, beside the mountain’s base, 
You scarce can recognize the old time face. 


Clarence Hawkes. 
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A CURIOUS an- 
achronism, if such 
is the proper use of 
the word, is Mr. 
Cleveland’s Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 
That a man in this 
enlightened age, 
raised by an en- 
lightened adminis- 
tration above his 
fellow-farmers, and 
their tutelary guide, 
as it were, should 
publicly and repeatedly pronounce against irrigation 
as a means of increasing wealth and benefiting agri- 
culturists passes understanding. 

He not only disapproves of government appro- 
priations for irrigating purposes, but goes further, 
and discountenances the general practice of irriga- 
tion,—for the masterful reason (farmers, take notice) 
that it tends to make good crops and possible over- 
production. This from the man who by right of 
commission is the recognized grand master workman 
of the farming brotherhood of the United States! 

In the Dark Ages there never was any fear of 
over-production except in one or two historic cases, 
and then the cause of such a lamentable mistake of 
nature was rapidly corrected by cutting down the 
olive orchards of Spain and burning the wheat fields 
of Central Europe. This was political economy 
after Mr. Morton’s own heart, and it brought 
the very result these prehistoric Mortons expected, 
—raised the price of olives and wheat, and incident- 
ally, caused a famine that relieved the earth of 
an @ver-production of homos. To the era when man 
cultivated the soil with crooked sticks, and moved 
from spot to spot as the land ran out, Mr. Morton 
properly belongs,—not to an age when great States 
like California, Colorado, and Idaho, owe half of 
their agricultural wealth to the system he despises. 

A letter from this very original Secretary to the 
secretary of the Kansas Irrigation Association, and 
another to the late National Irrigation Congress at 





Denver, set forth his views, and cause our farmers 
to open their eyes, and wonder if this is A. D. 1894, 
or B. C. 1894. 

He says: + 

‘* While I am opposed to a general appropriation 
by the general government for the purpose of directly 
irrigating the arid lands of the mid-continental 
States, I do not object to educational methods for 
enlightening the people upon this very important sub- 
ject. But the farmers of today are complaining of 
over-production. It is stated that the supply of 
staple products outruns demands; and, if this be 
true, I can conceive of no greater fallacy than the 
farmers asking the general government for an ap- 
propriation to make productive the lands which are 
now sterile by fertilizing them with water at the 
common expense.” 


The italics belong to us, for it strikes one as 
slightly parodoxical that any “‘ enlightening” that 
might come from the Department of Agriculture 
under its present régime would do little towards dis- 
pelling any past, present, or future darkness. Sec- 
retary Morton may be a clown rather than a fool, 
but I am afraid he would have hard work convin- 
cing the Western farmer of the fact. 


IN THE October number of the Century Magazine, 
Lambert Tree, ex-Minister to Spain and Russia, 
follows up the discussion of the Consular Service, 
begun in the August number, with his own testi- 
mony. It is, as one has been led to expect by the 
written opinions of his ex-diplomatic colleagues, in 
favor of abolishing the present Consular Service 
System, and substituting for it the Civil Service, as 
is now in practice in the Army and Navy. It will 
be noticed in all like arguments by this class of 
ex-office-holders, that no mention is ever made of 
possible improvements in their own strictly orna- 
mental branch of the foreign service. This may of 
course arise from the fact that in these days of the 
cable and the ocean greyhound, the diplomatic serv- 
ice has lost all its former useful qualities except 
one — the social — and lives on from mere force of 
usage. In which case, one gest/eman is as capable 
as another to fill the position, and as there are no 
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duties but the rules of court precedence to learn, a 
new man is as good as an old one. Consequently, 
the ex-ministers do not think the question merits 
discussion. 

Well and good, but in the Consular service of all 
nations the responsibilities and duties, as was shown 
in a late ‘‘ As Talked in the Sanctum,” are as great 
and important as they are trying and intricate. To 
fill successfully the position of Consul in one of 
our Consulates of the first class, a man must be 
the equal in a measure of a competent banker, 
custom house broker, judge, lawyer, notary, post- 
master, and even clergyman. The very fact that our 
Consular machinery moves so quietly that most 
people think it does not move at all, proves to one 
who knows that the men who are performing these 
duties are performing them as they should. 

People who do not understand the service are 
easily misled by such sophistry as appears from time 
to time, and when an intompetent man is appointed 
to Consular office, the entire newspaperdom of the 
country sets up a howl for the abolition of the pres- 
ent system. If the newspapers would turn their at- 
tention to their own parishes, and insist on clean 
officials, clean Congressmen, and clean politics, 
a corrupt Consulate would be an impossibility. 

What the Consular Service needs is more money ,— 
not money from the National Treasury, but more of 
the money that they themselves earn; for the Con- 
sular Service is not only self-supporting, but it pays 
over a quarter of a million a year toward the sup- 
port of the Diplomatic Service. 

It is hardly fair that the Consul, for example, at 
Liége, Belgium, should only receive $1,500 a year, 
when his office pays the United States government 
directly $2,447,50 a year, and handles between five 
and six million dollars worth of exports annually, in 
the light of the fact that our Minister to Belgium 
receives $7,500 for doing nothing. One can go 
through the Register of the Department of State 
and find hundreds of such examples ; in fact, more 
than half of the Consular positions reveal a like state 
of affairs. 

Good positions in any department of the govern- 
ment call for good men, and good salaries alone 
make good men procurable, except in the lone in- 
stances where the occupant is serving for glory and 
social position only. 

It is useless to repeat what was said in full in the 
August ‘‘ As Talked in the Sanctum,” on this sub- 
ject, and it is as useless for the New York magazine 
to marshal such a host of fallacious opinions on the 
Consular Service from a class of office-holders who 
are, from the very nature of their positions, not qual- 
ified to express themselves authoritatively on the sub- 
ject. 


Ir Is exceedingly rare for the OVERLAND to elec- 
tioneer for any particular person. Its political in- 
fluence has been strongly given at times, but almost 
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always for measures, and not for men. In the pres- 
ent municipal election, however, it has a word to 
say for Mr. Anton Roman, the founder of this mag- 
azine, who is now candidate on the Non-Partisan 
ticket for Recorder. The city’s business should be 
done on business principles. It would be strictly 
‘* business ”’ to place at the City Hall, so well known, 
so thoroughly tried, and so blameless a man as An- 
ton Roman. His services to letters in this commu- 
nity, as founder of the OVERLAND and the earlier 
Californian would entitle him to consideration, and 
once considered, his personal qualities should en- 
sure his election. 


PARTY platforms, as a usual thing, are rather 
poor reading, intentionally long, enthusiastically 
dry, and refreshingly passé. They seldom say what 
they mean, or mean what they do unwittingly say. 
In fact, the ordinary ‘‘ platform ” as a statement of 
party principles, is as much a relic of the past as 
jury trials,—and just as absurd. Once ina while, 
that is, once in a long, very long while, a platform 
is worthy of reading. An instance we think of this 
may be found in the platform just adopted at the 
Massachusetts Republican State Convention. It is 
crisp and to the point, whatever fault it may other- 
wise have. 

It reads as follows : 

An equal share in goverement for every citizen. 

Best possible wages for every workman. 

The American market for American labor. 

Every dollar paid by the Government, both gold 
and silver dollars of the constitution and their paper 
representatives, honest and unchanging in value, and 
equal to every other. 

Better immigration laws. 

Better naturalization laws. 

No tramp, anarchist, criminal, or pauper to be 
let in, so that citizenship shall not be stained or pol- 
luted. 

Sympathy with liberty and republican government 
at home and abroad. 

Americanism everywhere. 

The flag never lowered or dishonored. 

No surrender in Samoa. 

No barbarous queen beheading men in Hawaii. 

No lynching. 

No punishment without trial. 

Faith kept with the pensioner. 

No deserving old soldier in the poor-house. 

The suspension of dram-drinking and dram-selling. 

A school at the public charge open to all the 
children, and free from partisan or sectarian control. 

No distinction of birth or religious creed in the 
rights of American citizenship. 

Devotion paramount and supreme to the coun€ry 
and to the flag. 

Clean politics. 

Pure administration. 

No lobby. 


THE list of deaths of distinguished men that 
marks the opening of every winter is large this year, 
even so early. Literature has suffered worst ; for 
the foremost writer of America and the foremost 
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writer of England are included. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and James Anthony Froude, widely differ- 
ent though they were, was each the last of a group 
of writers, easily superior to any they have left be- 
hind. No historian, the world over, has anything 
like the brilliancy and authority of Froude, and 
surely there is no likeness or successor to the good 
Doctor. To invent a new kind of literature as he 
did, or to make a great discovery in medicine, as he 
also did, is a greater boon to the world than to 
devise a rapid-firing gun, or build a Siberian rail- 
way. It is not meant to disparage the writers that 
are left that we say these things,—great writers will 
no doubt continue to rise and shine, so long as men 
are left to read. It is only the expression of the 
natural feeling that there is neither limit nor shame 
to grief for so dear a head as Holmes. 

At this writing it seems probable that, before the 
magazine is fairly issued, there will be added to the 
year’s necrology the Czar and the Ameer. The 
possibility of this is now troubling all the courts of 
Europe and influencing the money markets of the 
world. Blessed is America, that she can grieve for 
the loss of her gentle Autocrat, without trembling at 
the death of any sterner potentate. 


Now that the OVERLAND is the only magazine on 
the Pacific Coast, and has largely increased its cir- 
culation and advertising patronage, (see advertising 
pages,) it has been the recipient of a great deal of 
kindly and well-meant advice from friends new and 
old: one of the favorite bits of this is — ‘* Why 
don’t you get Howells, Stevenson, Kipling, Craw- 
ford, and so on, to write for you?” This advisory 
inquiry has been answered verbally and otherwise as 
often as possible. To place our reasons in editorial 
amber, these are somewhat as follows :— 

If the gentle reader wishes to read Crawford e¢ 
a/.,he can do so by buying the Eastern and Euro- 
pean magazines, where they will always be found 
morning, noon, and night, ad /zbitum. The OvVER- 
LAND is not designed to support the professional 
It is the outgrowth of a peculiar field, full 
of its own rich traditions and story,—a field that 
has not an equal in the world. From the romantic 
history of Alta California and the footsteps of 
the old padres, to the days when its first Editor 
contributed to its pages the Luck of Roaring Camp 
andthe Heathen Chinee, down to the today, when 
the Spaniard and the miner have given place to the 
new West, when the California of gold has merged 
into the California of fruits and flowers, grain and 
manufactories, the OVERLAND has been the medium 
in which all this changing, pulsating life has been 
preserved. 

What is true of California is equally true of New 
Mexico, Arizona, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, 
Idaho, and Texas, as well as the Sandwich Islands 
and the Asiatic Coast. 

The writer for the OVERLAND lives in the Over. 


writer, 
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LAND’s field, with exceptions that prove the rule, 
and writes because he has something to say, and not 
for pay alone. For example: in place of the pro- 
fessional Eastern writers we have had within the past 
six months a series of four articles embracing a com - 
plete history of the Territory of Arizona—‘‘ Build- 
ing a State in Apache Land,” by Col. Charles D. 
Poston, first Delegate in Congress from that Terri- 
tory, that are considered valuable enough to be 
republished in book form by the Territorial Legisla- 
ture ; a history of the Vigilance Committee of °56, 
by A. B. Paul, a member; a descriptive poem of 
the Pacific Coast—‘* The Song of the Balboa Sea,” 
by Joaquin Miller. Articles on the Chinese,—their 
manners, games, societies, history,—by such em- 
inent Chinese scholars as Prof. Stewart Culin, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Frederic J. Masters, D. 
D., and Fong Kum Ngon; essays on the Naval 
Needs of the Pacific, the Nicaraguan Canal, and the 
Korean War, by men like Irving M. Scott, Consul- 
General Merry, Lieutenant Winn, and General Lu- 
cius H. Foote, ex-Minister to Korea; true stories 
of Western life, by such well-known residents as 
Hon. Rollin M. Daggett, ex-Minister to Sandwich 
Islands; Fred. M. Stocking, W. S. Hutchinson, S. 
S. Boynton, and Mrs. Bandini. The Asiatic Coast 
has been covered by Rounsevelle Wildman, late U. 
S. Consul at Singapore ; Mark B. Dunnell, ex-Vice 
Consul, Shanghai; and there has been a host of 
Hawaiian writers. 

Naturally, Eastern writers appear in the pages of 
the magazine, but as a rule their contributions are 
on Western topics, like Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen’s 
Indian story, ‘* Zee Wee,” and Professor Culin’s 
Chinese sketches. 

The OVERLAND has no wish to be either exclu- 
sively Western or narrowly local, but it does desire 
to be original. 

Such is our answer, gentle reader and patron, to 
the numerous kindly inquiries as to why we do not 
buy work a /a New York magazines. Wecan have 
it by paying for it, but we do not wish it at any price 
unless it meets our demands. 


A Distant Relation. 


In the dim old hall, 
The cuckoo’s call 
Hastened my departure. 
I gathered my cane, 
And sighed in vain, 
To leave her thus was torture. 


I said good night 
In the dimmest light, — 
A most dangerous situation. 
** A sister’s love,” 
Heavens above ! 
It’s a very distant relation. 
Edwin Wildman, 
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A Little Saunter. 


WHEN the sun’s a comin’ up ’nd ole Earth is wet, 

Jest ez though he’d washed his face ’nd hedn’t 
dried it yet ; 

Birds fer miles ’nd miles around chipperin’ ’n’ singin’, 

Pigs a gruntin’ music fer the feed the man’s a bring- 
in’, 

Rooster crowin’ fit to split round the kitchen door, 

Anserin’ ‘* Good mornin’” toa half a dozen more,— 

Other folks can roust around, but for me I wanter 

Take a little saunter, 
Fill up full of green ’nd blue in a little saunter. 


When the sun’s a goin’ down lazy ez you please, 
Settin’ good example fer a an to take his ease ; 
Cows a lyin’ chewin’, ’nd a wobblin’, early bat 

Er a sparreh, half asleep, flies a past yer hat ; 
When yev hed yer supper ’nd the world seems good ; 
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When the air, jest lazin’ reund, smells of piney 
wood,— 
*T ain’t no time to roust around, 'nd fer me I wanter 
Take a little saunter, 
Jest hang back ’n’ let my legs take a little saunter. 


When you almost /ze/ the moon shinin’ on yer back, 
(See her in the warter ’nd she seems to make a 
track 
Leadin’ off to Heaven, jest a easy distance walkin’,} 
When it ’s all so still, a sound seems like silence 
talkin’ ; 
Starry eyes a gawpin’, like the children’s to a story ; 
Room fer nothin’ nowhere ’ceptin’ night ’nd God 
*nd glory,— 
7 jest dassani roust around, ’nd I never wanter 
Do no more than saunter, 
Fill up full of shiny peace in a little saunter. 
J. Edmund V. Cooke. 














Trilby.! 

Trilby is good, so good that reviews of it by the 
score — no two of them alike — are almost as inter- 
esting as the book itself. At this date reviews have 
sunk to the level of testimonies, and yet they can be 
read. It requires a really remarkable work to make 
the reviews of reviewers readable. 

The plot, or in this case the dénouement, of 777/by, 
is original, as was the plot or controlling *ot?/ of 
Mr. Du Maurier’s first novel, ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson,” and 
that is saying a good deal in these times. 777/by 
reminds one of no other book on our shelves, or 
within the range of our reading. Hypnotism has 


1Trilby. By George du Maurier. Harper & Broth- 


ers : New York : 1894. 





been variously treated, but never ashere. The fact 
that you or I consider it an unpardonable exaggera- 
tion, does not make it less surprising or less inter- 
esting. 

Old Svengali, the Jew, who is a great maestro, 
but cannot sing a note out loud, went about ‘‘ for- 
ever singing, singing, singing, as probably no human 
nightingale had ever yet been able to sing out loud 
for the glory and delight o his fellow mortals ; mak- 
ing unheard-of, heavenly melody of the cheapest, 
trivialest tunes — tunes of the café concert, tunes of 
the nursery, the shop, parlor, the guard-room, 
the school-room, the pot-house, the slum. There 
was nothing so humble, so base even, but what his 
magic could transform it into the rarest beauty with- 
out altering a note.” 
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This, coupled with his wonderful knowledge of 
music, brilliancy of touch, and a certain magnetic 
influence, makes this the most repulsive character 
of the book, the most interesting, and the creator of 
the most remarkable voice in Christendom. 

For Trilby, the heroine, the model for the artists 
of the Latin Quarter, the bon camarade of the same, 
a person who does not know one notg¢ from another, 
falls under his spell, and in three years of training 
outshines Patti, Alboni, and all the singers past and 
present. 

All the characters of the story are carefully and dis- 
tinctly elaborated. Little Billie, ‘Taffy, the Laird, 
— in whom the author delights in discovering like- 
nesses to the Three Musketeers,—are the ones 
around whom all the others revolve. Their early life 





and unswerving friendship as art students in the 
Latin Quarter of Paris are told with that delicacy 
and sympathy of tone which we have learned to ex- 
pect from Du Maurier. There is a freshness, joy- 
ousness, youthfulness, in their Bohemian existence 
in their quaint rooms in the Place St. Anatole des 
Arts, that more than makes up for any lapses that 
occur in the somewhat tiresome narration of their 
after life as famous painters in London. One loves 
the three inseparables for what they have been, 
rather than for what they became. 

One is not sure to sympathize with Little Billie, 
Taffy, and Gecko’s undying love for Trilby. It strikes 
us as a little far-fetched and beyond one’s individual 
experience of real life. Trilby was not mentally or 
morally, according to her own confession, the kind 
of a young woman whom two well-brought-up young 
men would in the ordinary course of events sacrifice 
everything for. Trilby lacked a sense of right and 
wrong, as well as a sense of tones in music. With 
Purity and innocence were 
as absurd to him as bodily cleanliness. A pair of 
beautiful feet and a charming face was Trilby’s all, 
and they seemed to count for all with these three 
sturdy, honest, well-taught Britons. It is as strange 
as Svengali’s hypnotic spell, and more unreal. 

With all the charm of the work as a whole, there 
intrudes at times a certain flippancy of style and ex- 
pression that jars. The author evidently does not 
always take himself seriously, and forgets that the 
reader is liable to do likewise. 

However, after all has been said and all the re- 
views have been written, bad or otherwise, 7r7/by 
will rank as a great novel,—one of the greatest, —and 
will be read for years to come. 

Mr. Du Maurier, as the illustrator of 7ri/dy, and 
** Peter Ibbetson ” is hardly equal to Mr. Du Maurier 
as the author. The pictures of Trilby all look like 
the Duchess of Towers in his former work, like the 
picture of the young lady on page 13, ‘‘ Among the 
Old Masters,” like the washer-women and society 
women who grace its pages,—and in fact too much 
like all his tall females. It would be somewhat of a 
relief, if from time to time he could put a lovely face 


Svengali it is possible. 
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and form on one of his heroines who was under six 
feet two. 


Whitcomb Riley’s Armazindy.! 
JAMEs WHITCOMB RILEy has a new book, a mis- 
cellaneous collection, of which Armasindy is the 
title. This mysterious title is a relic of Indiana idi- 
om, a coinage of theequaint, homely dialect of the 
common people. The lines are Riley-like. 


Jes’ a child, one minute—nex’ 
Woman-grown, in all repec’s 
And intents and purposuz— 
*At’s what Armazindy wuz! 


Jes’ a child, I tell ye! Yit 

She made things git up and git 
Round that little farm o’ hern !— 
Shouldered all the whole concern ;— 
Feed the stock, and milk the cows— 
Run the farm and run the house !— 


An early imitation of Edgar Allan Poe resulted 
in the production of ‘* Leonainie,” a beautiful bit of 
poetry, which was first written as a literary hoax and 
published in the Kokomo (Ind.) Dispatch. It was 
extensively copied, and declared genuine by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman and others, 


LEONAINIE. 


Leonainie — Angels named her ; 
And they took the light 
Of the laughing stars and framed her 
In a smile of white ; 
And they made her hair of gloomy 
Midnight, and her eyes of bloomy 
Moonshine, and they brought her to me 
In the solemn night.— 


In a solemn night of summer, 
When my heart of gloom 
Blossomed up to greet the comer 
Like a rose in bloom ; 
All forebodings that distressed me 
I forgot as Joy caressed me — 
(Lying Joy ! that caught and pressed me 
In the arms of doom! ) 


Only spake the little lisper 
In the Angel-tongue; 
Yet I, listening, heard her whisper — 
** Songs are only sung 
Here below that they may grieve you — 
Tales but told you to deceive you,— 
So must Leonainie leave you 
While her love is young.” 


Then God smiled and it was morning. 
Matchless and supreme, 


1Armazindy. By James Whitcomb Riley. The Bow- 


en-Merrill Co.: Indianapolis, Ind.: 1894. 
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Heaven’s glory seemed adorning 
Earth with its esteem ; 
Every heart but mine seemed gifted 
With the voice of prayer, and lifted 
Where my Leonainie drifted 
From me like a dream. 


Note the beauty of the lines, and the perfect senti- 
ment and finish of the latter half of the first stanza. 
The only awkwardness, if it may be called such, 
is when the poet becomes retrospective and sings : 
‘* (Lying Joy! that caught and pressed me 
In the arms of doom !)” 

Armazindy is not extraordinary, Mr. Riley has 
shown much better work in dialect verse, but the 
booklet is highly enjoyable and the public will has 
set its signet of approval upon it. 


Scudder’s ‘‘ Childhood in Literature and 
Art.’”! 

Mr. SCUDDER is the happy father of a charming 
little study of Childhood. One takes for granted 
that he is happy from the grace and seeming delight 
with which he, like the Pied Piper of Hamelin, bids 
the reader join the joyous retinue of children that as 
by magic he has gathered from the uttermost parts of 
the earth,—children from Homer and Greek liter- 
erature, children from the Bible and the child Jesus, 
the little ones of early Christian literature and me- 
dieval art, and finally of English, French, German, 
and our own later American literature. It is a glad- 
some company, and one that their master under- 
stands. 

In reading Mr. Scudder’s little study, one is 
struck with the fact, if he has never thought of it 
before, of the very small part the child played in lit- 
erature and art during all the centuries down to the 
last. Dickens was almost the pioneer in English 
literature, —Paul Dombey, Little Nell, Tiny Tim, 
and company, were almost the first human children 
we have. Rapidly following this introduction of 
childhood in literature came literature for childhood. 
** Where was the child in English literature before 
Goldsmith, and where before Goldsmith’s time was 
there a book for children ?” 

** French literature before the Revolution was 
more barren of reference to childhood than was Eng- 
lish literature.” Surprising facts fo one who imagined 
that Little Red Riding Hood was as old as A‘sop’s 
Fables. 

In Germany we find that Santa Claus and Kris 
Kringle, the Christ Child and Pelznichal, with the 
attendant ceremony of the Christmas tree originated. 
Hans Christian Andersen comes in for a full chapter 
of praise, before the child’s place in American liter- 
ary art is discussed. ‘** Whatever may become of 
the great mass of books for young people published 
in America during the past fifty years,” he affirms,— 


By Horace E. 
Boston 


Childhood in Literature and Art. 
Scudder. Houghton, Mifflin & Company : 
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‘and most of it is already crumbling in memory,— 
it requires no heroism to predict an immortality of 
fame for the little book which Hawthorne wrote 
with so much good nature and evident pleasure, 
Grandfather’s Chair, and the Wonder Book with its 
Tanglewood Tales.” He considers Hawthorne the 
prémier story writer for children of America. The 
author closes his little study with some wholesome 
advice as to fit matter to put into our school reading 
books. He does not believe in the sing-song read- 
ing of a mass of scraps by school children, and says 
so in plain English. 


Collier’s Estimate of Joaquin [iiller.? 

T. Nelson & Sons of New York have brought out 
a new and revised edition, ‘* With Supplement on 
English Literature in America,” of W. F. Collier’s 
well known volume on English Literature. The 
treatment and subject matter of this series of bio- 
graphical and critical sketches is familiar to all stu- 
dents of the subject. 

Some interest for OVERLAND readers attaches to 
the author’s es imate of Joaquin Miller at this time, 
when the great poem, ‘‘ The Story of the Balboa 
Sea” is running in its pages. ‘‘ Born, 1841—is the 
representative of the latest school of American poe- 
try, of which Walt Whitman was the chief orna- 
ment. Its leading doctrine seems to be that the 
idea is everything, and the form nothing. Whit- 
man’s poems, indeed, read like prose translations of 
poems written in an unknown tongue The poeti- 
cal ideas are there, but there is no melody, no regu- 
larity of rhythm, and no rhyme. Miller is not so 
eccentric, but he has little regard either for rhythm 
or for rhyme when they act as hindrances to the flow 
of ideas. * * * In 1871 he published his ‘‘ Songs 
of the Sierras ” ‘* Songs of the Sunlands ” followed 
in 1873 ; ** Songs of the Desert” in 1875 ; ‘‘ Songs 
of Italy” in 1878; and ‘‘ Songs of the Mexican 
Seas” in 1887. Miller is undoubtedly a poet of ori- 
ginal genius. Like his career, and his own charac- 
ter, his poetry is wild, passionate, and strikingly 
picturesque.” ‘ 

The author makes the usual mistake in his review 
of Bret Harte. ‘‘ In 1868 he founded the ‘ Overland 
Monthly,’ and became its first editor, and in that 
magazine he printed the sketches, poems, and tales, 
that made him famous.” 

The OVERLAND was founded by Anton Roman in 
1868, and not by Bret Harte, who was its first edi- 
tor, and made his reputation on it. 


The Book of the Fair.’ 


PROFESSOR STEWART CULIN, well known to the 
readers of the OVERLAND, opens, as it were, Part 


By William Fran- 


2A History of English Literature. 
New York 


cis Collier, LL. D. T. Nelson & Sons: 
and London. 

8The Book of the Fair. Parts XVII. and XVIII. By 
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XVII. of Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft’s beautiful Book 
of the Fatr with a description of the folk-lore depart- 
ment of the building devoted to Anthropology and 
Ethnology. Games from all nations and all times 
are Professor Culin’s hobby. He has tops dating 
back to 2 800 B. C., and has followed the games of 
chess and fox and geese from China to Korea, to 
Japan, Johore, Siam, Egypt, Morocco, Peru, and to 
New Mexico. Several pages are devoted to this re- 
markable collection. The Convent of La Rabida, 
with all its rich stores of manuscript and paintings, is 
taken up, and illustrated and described. Chapter 
XXI. of Part XVII. takes up Fine Arts and the Fine 
Art Palace, the most beautiful building at the Fair. 
Part XVIII. is also filled with the same subject. The 
building is illustrated from every point of vantage, 
interior and exterior ; while every nation is well rep- 
resented by full page reproductions of its most fa- 
mous works in oil and marble and bronze. The beauty 
and clearness of the half-tones of this superb memo- 
rial of the Fair have full scope in the parts devoted 
to the Fine Arts, and give one a convincing proof 
of what half-tone.work on plate paper is capable of. 
The letter press and descriptive writing are worthy 
the subject. There are seven more parts yet to come. 


From Blomidon to Smoky.} 

ALL lovers of out-door life are sensible of their ob- 
ligations to Thoreau, Burroughs, and Frank Bolles. 
To the great majority who go through life with their 
eyes closed, a book of little studies like Mr. Bolles’s 
From Blomidon to Smoky is a source of sucprise. 
One cannot realize, until a book like this awakens 
his faculties, what a fund of information and pleas- 
ure can be got from the birds that nest under our 
eaves, or make our hack yards resonant with their 
music. The chapters devoted to ‘‘ Barred Owls in 
Captivity ” and ‘* Ways of the Ow1” are as interest- 
ing as a bit of well told fiction. Mr. Bolles had his 
eyes and ears open as he tramped through the woods 
and over the meadows, with his note book ready. 
Nothing that the bird does is too unimportant to be 
chronicled, and the story of it all is related in an 
easy, pleasant, chatty way, that quite takes the 
reader into confidence. 

The first three essays of the volumc are well writ- 
ten descriptions of Nova Scotia and Arcadia Land. 
They cannot but be of interest to readers of Long- 
fellow. 


Briefer Notice. 

A new edition of /vanhoe* is always in place at 
this time of the year. T. Nelson & Sons’ edition 
is one of the best that will bid for the holiday trade. 
It is 12 mo., printed in new, clear, large type, on 
good paper, and intelligently illustrated from washes 

1From Blomidon to Smoky. By Frank Bolles. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company: Boston: 1894. 
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by an artist who has made a careful study of his 
subject matter. 

The Palace of the Sun® is a collection of descriptive 
articles on Hawaii. These were published in the 
form of correspondence in the New York Sun. Mr. 
Irvine has a happy faculty in descriptive writing, 
and in this book is seen at his best. 

While in ‘‘ The Lovers of Mauna Kea,” the short 
preface makes an apology for the similarity of names, 
Pocatacus, Nanketuka, and Minneola, to the nom- 
enclature of the North American Indian, Mr. Irvine 
fails to apologize for the prose-poetry echo of Hia- 
watha, ‘* There beneath the sombre mountain, by 
the base of Mauna Kea, where runs the crystal 
water through the valley and the trees, lives the 
athlete Pocatacus and his sweet wife Minneola. 
Passed from life into the shadows, from the body to 
the soul-life, without passing through the portal 
where the body rusts and bleaches, passed they into 
life eternal with the spirit of the Cave.” 

Lee and Shepard have published a new Library 
Catalogue* that owners of libraries will appreciate at 
a glance. It is a blank book of convenient size, 
ruled, with printed headings, giving columns for 
title, shelf or mark, author, size, date, number of 
pages, publisher, etc., of each book in the library. 
For kind-hearted people with short memories, who 
lend books, a few pages are left at the end for any 
memoranda they wish to make. 

It is just such a publication as all book owners 
should have : even those whose collection is large 
enough to support a printed private catalogue will 
find it invaluable for corrections and new purchases. 

The advance sheets of Professor Wm. Carey 
Jones’s History of the University of Californias 
promise excellently well. The size,— full quarte,— 
the paper, the type, and more particularly the sam- 
ple of text and illustrations shown, are all highly 
satisfactory. Professor Jones is admirably fitted for 
the task he has assumed, having been connected with 
the University in many capacities, from student to 
professor, from its earliest days. His specialty of 
United States History has made the research neces- 
sary to the writing a work of this kind a matter of 
long training with him, and strict accuracy may 
therefore be looked for in his work. All it takes to 
make an interesting story of the University of Cali- 
fornia is faithfulness and accuracy ; for the material 
is such as to rouse the historian’s ardor by its im- 
portance, and its wealth of vicissitude and pictur- 
esque episode. 

The art of photography has advanced so in the 
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last few years that it is possible to give results now 
that were not to be had even five years ago. This 
is most marked in astronomical photography, but 
it is also the case in all photographic work. The 
University of California has been exceptionally for- 
tunate in its photographers, and the best results of 
their work, judging from the advance sheets, will be 
given in Professor Jones’s History. Further notice 
will be given this book on the completed issue. It 
eemed well to speak of it from advance sheets, be- 
cause the size of the edition, it is announced, is de- 
pendent on advance orders, and readers of the OVER- 
LAND may be glad to have it called to their attention. 
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